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PREFACE 

MY grandmother having left me her 
executor, I have thought it right to 
comply with her often expressed 
desire that the records of her early 
days in her native Scotland, and later travels both 
in the Far East and in Italy, should be published 
without any reference to her own books, though 
these had a certain measure of success in their 
day. 

I therefore give them to the public in the hope 
that we have not yet reached that Golden Age 
foreshadowed by Carlyle, when publishers and 
the public would see the wisdom of paying 
authors for what they did not write. 

It has devolved on me to chronicle what is 
perhaps the most interesting note of my rela- 
tive's travel days, viz., that after traversing 
France from East to West in the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, spending eight or ten days with 
her two small children in Paris in the early part 
of September, just after the French defeat at 
Sedan, when the cry, " The Prussians are at 
the Gates," Was of daily and almost hourly 
occurrence, she should again have traversed 
France from North to South in the Great Euro- 
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pean War of 1914, in a railway journey of 63 
hours of uninterrupted travel, and dependent 
for sustenance only on such provisions as could 
be carried in the hand. Shortly before embark- 
ing on this cruise she met an old Italian friend, 
whom she greeted with the remark tjiat neither 
of them were so young as they had been. A 
very obvious fact ! The friend's reply was, 
" Signora mia, siamo in gioventii avanzata." 
(Dear madam, we are in advanced youth.) 
Surely only in the country of Machiavelli could 
an unpleasant truth have been more pleasantly 
conveyed. 

Perhaps it was this element of advanced 
youth that enabled my relative to look upon 
this journey, with all its fatigues, only in the 
light of a very interesting historical experience. 

ZACCHERY BOWEN. 
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AN OLD HOUSE 

" Here bluidy Bell, baith skin and bane, 
Lies quietly beneath this stane. 
He was a stark mosstrooper Kent, 
As ever drave a bout o'er bent. 
He brynt the Lochwood, tower and hall. 
And dang ye ladye o'er ye wall. 
For whilk the Johnston, stout and wyte, 
Set Blacket a' in lowe by night. 
While cried a voice, as if frae hell. 
Haste, open ye gate for Bluidy Bell." 

(From the epitaph of John Bell, ob. 1510, on his tomb in 
Red Kirk, parish of Graitney, legible in 1816. — Fairford's 
Guide to Moffat and the District.) 

VARIOUS nephews and nieces of an 
antiquarian turn, and addicted to 
genealogical research, have informed 
me that our ancestors were raiding 
the Scottish Border in the 12th Century. If so, 
these gentlemen were probably engaged for the 
next few centuries in the honourable and lucra- 
tive profession of sheep-driving, for it is not till 
the beginning of the 15th Century that such of 

15 
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them as escaped hanging are to be found within 
their own sheep-folds, on the banks of the Kirtle, 
not far from the Scottish Border. 

We do not hold with the Chinese idea of 
ennobling one's deceased ancestors, and are 
indeed willing to comply with a recent sugges- 
tion that " families should pass a retrospective 
statute of limitations, fixing a date anterior to 
which anybody's ancestors should be available 
for obloquy." In our own case, we are prepared 
to offer up ours — the " considerable dead " — 
during the sheep-driving epoch. 

The best known of our early lairds of Blackett 
was he who was surnamed the " Red Cloak," 
who, in the late i6th Century, rode with the first 
ten with the " Bauld Buccleuch " in the famous 
raid to the rescue of WiQie Armstrong, better 
known in Border story as Kinmont Willie, and 
who, as Lord Scrope has told us in his account of 
the matter to Burleigh, " was the first that ever 
brak the wall, and cam in aboot the Kinmont." 
This exploit supplied, as a great Border chroni- 
cler has told us, " one of the most stirring themes 
of Border minstrelsy," the ballad of Kinmont 
Willie. It was a gallant and chivalrous feat, 
despite the contemptuous allusion to it of that 
cold-blooded old jelly fish, Herbert Spencer, 
who declared that all he could remember of the 
ballad was the name of a blood-thirsty ruffian, 
Dickey of Dryhope. We consider the Red 
Cloak, an ancestor far removed from the obloquy 
and deserving a very special pedestal. 
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It is a good illustration of the kind of con- 
tinuity so marked in Scotch affairs, that more 
than a century after this famous raid, we find 
the descendants of the " Bauld Buccleuch," and 
those of the " Red Cloak," in the character re- 
spectively of landlord and tenant, and that this 
relationship should have continued for nearly 
two centuries. 

It was in the 17th Century that our little 
family property had to be sold, chiefly on 
account of the head of the Clan of that day hav- 
ing joined the rebel cause, and though he was 
included in the Act of Indemnity in 1662, the 
heavy fines imposed by Government necessitated 
parting with the family acres. 

His younger son, my great great grandfather, 
settled on a farm of 800 acres belonging to the 
Buccleuchs, situated not far from our old home, 
where he and his descendants devoted them- 
selves to the rearing of " pedigree stock " during 
a tenancy of nearly 200 years ! Farming would 
appear to have been more profitable in those 
days than now, for about the middle of the i8th 
Century, a great portion of the old family pro- 
perty was re-purchased, and eventually fell to 
my grandfather's eldest brother, a celebrated 
surgeon of his time, who died in the beginning 
of the last century. 

My grandfather remained in occupation of 
the Duke's acres, which he improved and em- 
bellished on a scale more satisfactory to the 
ducal owner, than to his own descendants. 
B 
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Even the hedges throughout the property were 
planted with honeysuckles, and the whole place 
was a most idyllic and patriarchal concern. In 
my childhood it was managed by a maiden aunt, 
a slight, fragile woman, who looked as if her days 
were spent in her drawing room, but who directed 
all her farming operations on horseback, and 
who, in harvest time, was often in the saddle by 
7 a.m. 

The cottagers on the estate were all " sib " 
(anglice " related ") to one another — Elliots, 
Bells, Scotts, Armstrongs — a Border crew, and it 
was rarely that a stranger from outside came in 
among them ; they were a hardy and long-lived 
race, and when one died, or was invalided by the 
" rheumaticks " — that scourge of the working- 
man's life in a damp relaxing climate — he was 
succeeded by his own or some other tenant's 
son, or brother, or cousin. Scots are early 
trained to the points of the compass, and the 
sufferers from rheumatism would tell you that 
it was their east or west leg or arm that was " so 
terrible bad." 

They were one and all united in their devotion 
to " Miss Rebecca," and a visit of kindly inquiry 
or of condolence from my grandmother, pro- 
duced the same sense of distinction that one 
from Queen Victoria would have conferred upon 
us. 

My grandmother came of a Jacobite stock. 
Her grandfather was that William Fiddler whose 
name figures at the bottom of the list of attainted 
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nobles and gentry to be found in the Gentlemen's 
Magazine for 1746. The list begins with the 
Earl of Mar, who was very eccentric, and the 
story goes that he came into the room where 
many of the exiles were waiting to hear if the 
Hanoverian Government would pardon them, 
bearing in his hands the list of names, and say- 
ing, " Is'na this a wise-like Government that 
begins wi' a fule and ends wi' a fidler." (N.B. 
The first of these epithets might fit a Govern- 
ment nearer our own time, in the year of Grace, 

1905)- 

My grandmother was of most dignified deport- 
ment, as became a dame whose mother had been 
kissed by Prince Charlie when, at eleven years 
of age, she was presented to him at Holyrood. 
This in a Jacobite family confers a kind of halo, 
equivalent to the nimbus round the head of a 
saint in the Roman Calendar. Her predecessor 
in the family, the " Great," whose Raeburn 
portrait, along with that of her spouse, adorned 
the dining-room walls of this old house, was 
descended from the early Stuarts. Her features 
wear a somewhat glum and " miserable sinner " 
expression. I believe she had a great reputation 
for piety. Her " Great Great," a certain Janet 
Hamilton, married one of the Gordons of Airds, 
who were on the Covenanters' side, and it was 
probably through this " strain," to speak 
botanically, that piety entered our family. 

A physiognomist looking at these two Raeburn 
portraits might hazard the conjecture that her 
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spouse's temperament was one of the trials of 
this good woman. There is a twinkle in the 
old gentleman's blue eyes, and a generally 
debonair expression, much more suggestive of 
our early Border ancestors than of any of a 
covenanting type, and I am much mistaken if 
he would not have greatly enjoyed having a 
hand in such a " ploy " as that of the Kinmont 
rescue. 

The joy in ancestry, common alike to the 
Border and the Highland Clans, will never be 
knocked out of either by any " smiling " of 
Tennyson's grand old gardener and his wife. 
Tennyson was a man of the Fens, and perhaps 
not capable of appreciating the sentiment re- 
ferred to, which has nothing in common with a 
merely vulgar pride of position or wealth, and 
has nothing to do with the ambition and boast 
of being " related to half the county." I am 
told by those who enjoyed the privilege of 
intimacy with the late Lord Crawford, that after 
a morning spent among his crofters, he would 
return home and remark at luncheon how inter- 
ested he had been to find that the pedigree of 
such a one among them dated much further back 
than his own. I remember as a child, when on 
the annual visit of one of the inner circle of my 
father's chosen friends (a Macdonell of Kfllihonit) 
she* drove up one afternoon to our door in a 

^ She was the niece of old Admiral Sir James Gordon, of 
Greenwich Hospital, and of his elder brother, John Joseph 
Gordon, who migrated to Southern Spain early in the 19th 
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cab. My father, looking out of the dining-room 
window, and seeing his guest in very long and 
earnest discussion with the driver thereof, feared 
the man was imposing on his fare, and went out 
to offer his assistance. Our house was separated 
from the street by a strip of garden, and when he 
reached the pavement " the Gaelic " was flowing. 
He begged to know if he could be of any use, but 
his fair guest, with beaming countenance, in- 
formed him that she had just discovered that 
cabby was a clansman, and they had been 
endeavouring to settle the exact degree of their 
cousinship. Her host's amusement may be 
imagined. 

To return to the idyllic spot of which I am 
writing ; it had not always known such peaceful 
days, and had witnessed very different scenes, 
for at the time of the Kinmont rescue it had been 
in the possession of a certain " Ebye Arm- 
strong," a brother or son of the Kinmont's, and 
it was situated in the famous Debatable Land, 
the very centre and heart of the Border raids, 
until the allotment of the parish of Canonbie to 
Scotland, and that of Kirkandrews to England 
left only a small strip between the Scotch and 



century, when he changed his creed and embraced the 
Carlist cause. He was the ancestor of a long hne of suc- 
cessive Lairds of Wardhouse and Kildrummy, who all pro- 
fessed the Roman CathoMc faith. This family were among 
the most intimate of all my father's friends of quite early 
days. 
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the English toll-bars, known in our time as the 
" No Man's Land." 

Whoever wishes to realize the possibilities of 
the ecclesiastical spirit should read the " pas- 
toral " addressed to the Border Clans by Gavin 
Dunbar, Archbishop of Glasgow, beginning with 
" To all gude Folkes." A reprint of this choice 
document is to be found in that most entertaining 
and inspiriting volume. Sir H. Maxwell's History 
of Galloway and Dumfries. The cursing Psalms 
are not in it with this deliverance. No doubt 
the exploits of the Borderers on the Debatable 
Land had reached a pitch that demanded forcible 
language from Church and State alike, but there 
is a fine flavour about this as of one to the 
manner born. 

It seems strange, when, as in these days, one 
hears and reads so much of the want of good 
feeling in the relations subsisting between land- 
lords and tenants in England, to look back upon 
the happy family conditions that prevailed in 
those far off days. Baskets of " groserts " 
(anglice " gooseberries "), plums, and apples, 
were sent in their respective seasons to every 
cottager to enable them to make a supply of 
jam for winter use, and when we children were 
allowed to drive our pony-cart to one or other 
of the outlying cottages, the best scones were 
baked and the richest cream, with white goose- 
berry jam, was produced, and, of course, we 
found these viands greatly superior to anything 
of the same kind at home. 
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By this time, the place had acquired a very 
high reputation, for my aunt exhibited largely 
at shows, and carried off many medals from the 
various Scottish Agricultural Societies of her day, 
and buyers for various foreign royalties paid 
their annual visits to secure the brood mares 
and pedigree cows that were so famous. She 
would stand of an evening at the corner of a 
farm road when these last were being marched 
into their stalls for the night — a goodly proces- 
sion of twenty-four splendid milkers — and would 
name each one as it passed, and would dwell 
fondly on their relationships and points of 
heredity — Duchess Anne, daughter and grand- 
daughter to other noble members of the herd — 
and so on, through the whole lot. We children 
had a special grudge against these cows, for their 
palates were supposed to be so sensitive that 
they could tell if any profane shoe leather had 
trodden on their grass, so we were requested to 
avoid walking on the orchard slopes, several of 
which were incorporated with, and among, the 
garden borders, just as we now see suggested 
in recent gardening books and papers ; apart 
altogether from the orchard proper, which lay 
at the bottom of the garden. This prohibition 
had the further advantage of preventing us from 
picking up the fallen apples and pears ! 

The little pigs were subjected to scrubbings 
and brushings, for my aunt had a special weak- 
ness for them, and she would take them up and 
fondle them just as her descendants do their 
Persian cats to-day ! 
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The residence, enlarged and modernized, stood 
on an eminence within a mile of the Enghsh 
Border, overlooking that " Canonbie Lea " which 
was the scene of the " racing and chasing," in an 
old Border ballad to recover the " lost Bride of 
Netherby," carried ofi by the young Lochinvar, 
who " swam the Esk River where ford there was 
none." 

An avenue of old Portugal laurel trees led 
from the lodge entrance to the house. These 
trees met over-head, and in the leafy month of 
June were one mass of white tassellated blos- 
soms, the effect of which was heightened by the 
dark glossy foliage. The garden, shrubberies, 
and orchard, occupied forty acres, and were 
managed entirely by one gardener, with the 
occasional help of a boy for weeding ! 

I cannot imagine how it was done — of course, 
there was no " glass," not even " frames." A 
hotbed was rigged up in spring for the striking 
of cuttings, and for an occasional cucumber or 
melon, but the neatness and order that prevailed 
would have satisfied the most exacting. The 
climate in that part of Scotland — not far from 
the Solway — is mUd and genial, and the beautiful 
variegated hollies and other shrubs, and well- 
filled herbaceous borders, testified to the skill 
of old Sandy Tod, who, for forty years, as boy 
and man, had been the presiding genius of the 
place. His fruit room and walled kitchen garden 
were kept with the same neatness. On such 
occasions as we were turned loose among the 
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gooseberry bushes in the latter enclosure, we were 
provided with baskets, in which to put the skins. 
I am sure that if in the present I were the owner 
of a vegetable garden kept with the same neat- 
ness, that I also would provide baskets, indeed, 
I would find it heart-rending to have the marks 
of little feet on that neatly-raked ground. But 
I regret to say, that we, my cousins and myself, 
only saw in this idea, a cunning device on the 
part of our elders to see how many we had con- 
sumed ! 

I was a privileged person, for Sandy Tod's 
eldest daughter was my beloved nurse during 
the first ten years of my life, and when she mar- 
ried, a younger sister supplied her place in our 
town-house, and I was sometimes permitted to 
visit the sacred precincts of the fruit room. Boys 
he abhorred, and on one occasion, when an extra 
foray had been made on his fruit trees, his 
patience gave in, and he, so to say, assaulted 
my grandmother as she was pacing the garden 
walk, with this astounding address : 

"Mistress Bell, Maa'm They little 

deevils^ ha' eaten twa bushels o' peers." 

Such language was unprecedented, and my 
grandmother, small but stately, drew her tiny 

^ Some 20 years later than this epoch, one of they little 
deevUs, a warrior bold, was sunning himself on these same 
orchard slopes, his shapely calves, which would have moved 
to envy the heart of any James Yellow Plush, outstretched 
on the grass. A younger scion of the clan called out the 
very pertinent query : "I say, with what do you stuff 
them." 
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figure up to its extreme height, and rapping her 
gold-headed cane sharply against the gravel, 
said severely : 

" Gently, Sandie, gently." 

She did not like to hear this Chinese term of 
opprobrium applied to her beloved grandsons — 
the future warriors and merchant princes of our 
Indian and Colonial Empire. 

Of course, the gardens of fifty years ago were 
widely different from those of to-day, but when 
one sees the one man per acre style of English 
gardens to day, and remembers the beauty and 
order that reigned throughout these grounds, it 
is difficult to imagine how such results were 
attained by one pair of arms. 

Dahlias were a great feature of those old 
Scottish gardens. " Cactus " and " singles " 
were not as yet even dreamt of, but the long 
border of fine double dahlias, neatly staked, and 
glowing with colour like old cathedral windows — 
the effect heightened by a background of dark 
green holly hedges — made, if not so artistic an 
effect, a splendid show according to the garden 
standard of that day. Even in that mild dis- 
trict, the whole of these beautiful flowers would 
often turn black from frost in a single night, as 
early as the middle of September. 

I never saw this garden in the early spring, 
but treasures of double blue sweet scented 
violets, snowdrops, and double primroses, used 
to be sent to us in town. I have tried in vain in 
late years to find double crimson primroses such 
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as grew there. Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, pro- 
fessed to keep them at one time, but they were 
at a fancy price, and I was sceptical as to their 
" answering expectation." 

Only my summer holidays were spent in this 
paradise, as our home was in Edinburgh, from 
whence my father, the real " over lord," used to 
make frequent visits to it, aiding my aunt with 
advice and assistance at all times. 

My dear granny would indicate by a waive of 
her hand the corner where I generally sat buried 
in the pages of my book, and say : " Look at 
that good girl sitting so quiet there with her 
book." It is natural that the old should have 
a preference for children who don't fuss and 
fidget about, but personally I would back the 
rampagious one, who can catch and saddle her 
pony, who tears her frocks, smashes the crockery, 
and is the despair of pastors and masters gener- 
ally, to get better through life, than the quiet one, 
who is always tr3dng to get, so to say, at the 
back of things, and who is probably constructing 
Spanish castles that will eventually topple over, 
and may not improbably envelop her in their 
ruin. 

When the holidays were over the old lady had 
always a little store of half crowns neatly rolled 
up, and bestowed with the injunction that when 
I wanted a little more pocket money I was to 
be sure to write and let her know. 

Society in this Happy Valley was, as may be 
supposed, somewhat limited. The old minister, 
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who for forty years had christened, and married, 
and buried the parishioners, had a quiverful of 
daughters — his sister was the post mistress — and 
these young ladies were always pleased to lighten 
their dear aunt's labours in sorting out the 
letters. But a knowledge of family secrets 
seemed to get about in a mysterious way, and 
the old lady was superseded. The manse re- 
ceived pupils ; Gretna Green was conveniently 
near, and more than one scandal got afloat. 

Hospitality found vent in teas of the most 
gorgeous description. Relays of cream scones 
hot from the girdle, piles of " rasps," eaten with 
thick yellow cream, and a melon to follow, to say 
nothing of jams and jellies, and all those deli- 
cacies served in lovely old Oriental crested china 
made in Canton more than a century before for a 
naval ancestor, are among my childish recollec- 
tions. Before departure, when that terrible 
thing, " a little music," had come and gone, 
" sherry white wine " or " something hot," 
would be served with " ginger snaps " to the 
guests. Conversation was not, in an ordinary 
way, of a very exciting nature. About the 
second week in January, people ventured to 
remark to their neighbours that they thought 
the days were beginning to lengthen, and after 
that came the anxiety as to the new shape of 
spring bonnets — ^the ribands for the decoration 
of these had always to be lilac or pale green. 

But occasionally a wider flight was taken, 
and at one of those teas a maiden lady once 
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electrified her audience with important news. 
A few months previously, a spinster somewhat 
advanced in years, had entered the " holy 
estate," and speculation was rife as to resvilts, 
and the prospect of offspring. On the evening 
in question, the maiden lady put it to her audi- 
ence : 

" Have ye hird the news ? Jean Couper's 
wi' bairn " 

" Weel dune, John Babbington." 

Our ancestors were a plain-spoken people. 
A miniature of the old lady, who thus rendered 
honour to whom honour was due, has come down 
to us — she was a great friend of my grandfather's 
— a shrewd, kindly old face, with keen brown 
eyes and an elaborate brown " front," above 
which is a wonderful structure of fine Mechlin 
lace. She was, of course, long before my time, 
but her memory has been kept green. 

Our ownership of this place continued till 
about the year 1875, when, to the regret of all 
the Clan, it had to be given up. So long as the 
old faithful retainers were to the fore, an absentee 
landlord, as my father's last surviving brother of 
necessity was, did not matter. But when the old 
grieve died — he had seen five generations of 
" the family " laid to rest in the churchyard, 
beside the deep pools of Esk where the red scaurs 
rise above its banks — and strangers had to be 
depended on, it was impossible to carry it on. 

Some ten years ago, finding myself in that 
part of Scotland, and having a great desire to see 
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the Bewcastle Cross, I wrote for a trap to. drive 
us across from Penton, on the English Border, 
across the Bewcastle Waste (the Meg MerrUees 
country) down to Lanercost in Cumberland. 
The driver was so puzzled at our knowledge of 
" local colour " that at last his curiosity got the 
upper hand, and he begged to know our name. 
When he found that I belonged to the old family 
at the " Wud-as-ly " in local dialect, he could 
hardly be persuaded to take his fare, and even 
at far-off Lanercost, we found they had often 
" heard tell " of Miss Rebecca and her beasts, 
though more than a generation had gone by 
since her time. 

We tarried a few days at Lanercost in a 
temperance hotel, as the new owners of Naworth 
would allow no one holding any alcoholic views 
to reside on their lands. They had the courage 
of their convictions to such an extent that when 
they succeeded the late holder of the title, the 
great Irish Viceroy of his day, they actually 
poured into the gutters all the choice vintages 
they found stored in the cellars of Naworth 
and Castle Howard, not even open to the view 
that they might well have been of use in hospi- 
tals. 

They could not accept the view of that great 
English prelate who vowed that he would rather 
see England free than sober. 

Our old landlord had a nice little pony trap 
in which he drove us round the various points of 
view of the supposed sites of the old Roman 
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wall, and was so persistent in alluding to the 
various improvements that " Lady Carlisle " 
had made that at last I lost my patience and 
said, " Why do you always speak of Lady Car- 
lisle doing all these things, it is Lord Carlisle to 
whom all the credit of them is due." 

" Ah, well," replied the man, " you see Lord 
Carlisle's a very quiet gentleman ! " Having 
known something of George Howard's tastes and 
predelictions in old Roman days, this appeared 
to us a very accurate description. The only 
pendant to it that occurs to me, was, some years 
later finding in the British consulate at Cairo an 
address left for letters by a couple who were 
going up the Nile in the days of Dahabeas, it 
ran thus, " Lady Anne Blunt and Husband." 

From Lanercost we turned our steps to Car- 
lisle, where I had a double mission, the first to 
see the Castle wall, where the " Red Cloak " 
" brak the wall," and the second to procure from 
the verger of the cathedral a copy of the litho- 
graph of the curious old Brass in which Bishop 
Robinson is depicted kneeling before the Towers 
of his old college at Oxford, which are blended 
with those of Carlisle Cathedral, my own copy 
having been unaccountably mislaid. 

We went first to the Castle, where a guide 
showed us the dungeon in which Willie Arm- 
strong was confined, but when I requested to be 
taken across the terraced ground to inspect the 
wall, I was informed that this was strictly for- 
bidden. Much chagrined at this unexpected 
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obstacle, I inquired if I could speak to the colonel 
in command of the garrison. The guide, lifting 
his cap, said in tones as impressive as might have 
been used by a certain person, I believe, when 
assuring the Almighty that He might always rely 
on his — ^the Kaiser's protection : " There's one 
above the cor'nel." " Indeed," I said, " and 
pray who is that ? " The reply came, short and 
sharp, " The War Office." 

I felt that this was indeed an effectual stopper, 
for by no means could we attempt any blandish- 
ments on that great department, so it only re- 
mained to betake ourselves to the Cathedral, 
but here also I was foiled in the object of my 
visit. The stone from which the lithographs 
were taken had either been lost or broken, and 
to every suggestion made by the obliging verger, 
who entirely sympathised with my desife to pro- 
cure a replica of this most interesting memorial, 
there seemed to be some fatal objection in the 
nature of the red tape processes that would have 
to be encountered. At last he said, " Weel, 
mem, if I was you, I'd just go straight to the 
Dean, he's mair elastic like than the rest of 
them." Now I was aware that the Dean having 
just received promotion, was probably more than 
busy with his own affairs, and I represented this 
to the verger, saying that at such a moment I 
really could not bring myself to intrude on him 
on a matter so purely personal to myself. Elas- 
ticity and episcopacy do not, as a rule, go hand in 
hand, but one may be permitted the hope that 
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the Bishop of Chichester may still in his new 
sphere retain his " elasticity " when Dean of Car- 
lisle. 

The verger entertained us with tales of 
how he delighted in hoaxing American tourists 
who, when the Cathedral was undergoing some 
repairs, were sent away happy in the possession 
of what they were assured were fragments of the 
old building, but which, as he said with a chuckle, 
were only bits of new stones left by the masons. 
On our return home, when unpacking some hid- 
den treasures, I discovered to my great joy the 
lithograph that had been mislaid, and having 
applied to it a wash of coffee, it had quite the 
effect of an old engraving, and is one of my most 
prized souvenirs of travel. 

It is not given to every one to be able to recall, 
as can the writer, having in youth frequently had 
as partner in the dance, a future Archbishop of 
the realm, then, all unwitting that in his knap- 
sack lay hidden from his view a mitre and a 
crozier. 

But I have only been on intimate terms with 
one member of the Episcopal Bench, the late 
Bishop of Hereford, the Rev. Dr. Atley. He 
had had a somewhat unusual domestic training, 
having, when a young curate, christened the 
daughter of his vicar, and having had by her a 
family of eleven children, might have been sup- 
posed to have received a liberal education. A 
young member of my own family, with a great 
reputation as a raconteur of fairy tales, was 
C 
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entertaining a circle of small people one wet Sun- 
day afternoon with wonderful yarns, when one 
reflective child inquired if it was all true. The 
narrator disclaimed any responsibility for facts 
or fiction, and the reflective inquirer said, " Per- 
haps it's only in the Bible." Sitting next Dr. 
Atley one day at dinner, I confided this opinion 
to him, thinking that a man with such a family 
of small people would thoroughly appreciate this 
inquiring mind. But to my great surprise, he 
said in tones of the utmost severity, " That child 
should have been spanked." There you have 
the true ecclesiastical spirit, do not reason, do 
not argue the point, but visit with pains and 
penalties to the uttermost farthing. 



II 

SCOTTISH THEOLOGY SIXTY YEARS AGO 

THREE adverse fates presided over my 
entry upon the stage of human 
existence. First, I was so far separ- 
ated in age from the other members 
of the family, as almost to belong to a different 
geological stratum and occupied, practically, the 
position of an only child. Secondly, every one 
of my elders was endowed with a " vocation," 
and to be the mundane ugly-duckling in the 
midst of piety of a pronounced type, constitutes 
a very real misfortune. I have always, there- 
fore, felt a great sympathy for a young American 
friend, who, on one occasion, when differences 
of opinion between his mother and himself 
became acute, addressed her in the following 
terms : "If I had had any idea of the kind of 
woman you were going to turn out, I would have 
asked the Lord Jesus Christ to locate me in 
another family." 

But the third and crowning misfortune lay in 
the fact, that I made my entry on this mortal 
scene a very few years before the great ecclesias- 
tical schism that convulsed Scotland in the early 
forties, when it culminated in the " Disruption " 

35 
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which exercised so baneful an influence on the 
whole life, social, intellectual and religious, of the 
country, and I grew up at a time when the 
bigotry and intolerance it produced were at their 
height. From my own experience and recollec- 
tion I can testify to the justice of Buckle's 
famous dictum (which raised a howl of execra- 
tion throughout Scotland) that the only parallel 
to the fanaticism of Catholic Spain was to be 
found in Presbyterian Scotland. It would hardly 
be credited now-a-days, how this ecclesiastical 
feud embittered the whole national life and 
thought ; families were divided, friendships 
broken up, and in many instances the rival 
" ministers " in the same parish, were not on 
speaking terms with each other, and would 
decline to meet even at funerals, though the 
dividing line was entirely one of church govern- 
ment, and not of doctrine. 

But in justice to the new sect — ^the party who 
left the national church — it must be said that 
they had the courage of their convictions, and 
that they were incapable of remaining "in the 
church receiving her emoluments, while defying 
her government. That phase and temper of 
mind has been reserved for the clergy of another 
country and a later generation. 

My father was the only one of his family who 
joined the new body, and his old friends always 
said his having done so was the only inconsistent 
point in his character, in other respects he was 
broad-minded, and of a genial sunny temper. 
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beloved by cats and dogs, and adored by babies 
and their mothers. He never dined out without 
lining his pockets with sweets for the children 
of the house. I remember once accompanying 
him to pay his first visit to a new minister of our 
church. He carried a large pot of jam in his 
hands, sajdng that he knew they probably had 
not had time to think of jam for the children's 
tea. The minister was not at home, but years 
afterwards his wife said to me that when she saw 
that pot of jam she knew the kind of friend she 
had found in him. On one occasion, when a 
young lady was assisting her mother in writing 
invitations for a dinner party, she said she pre- 
sumed one was to be sent to him as he was indeed 
an ornament to any table. He had travelled 
much in his youth, and had many friends in 
foreign countries, by whom he was loved and 
trusted to an extraordinary degree ; one of these 
even wrote home from India begging him to 
select and purchase a property for him, against 
his return from the East ; some limitations were 
no doubt given, but people seemed to think that 
whatever he took in hand, would be well and 
wisely carried through. He was fond of music 
and of literatm-e, and the kind of Old Testament 
atmosphere that prevailed, was quite foreign to 
his real nature. 

But the influence of the dear Elders of the 
house was too strong for him. The new sect was 
most astute in its methods, and proceeded to 
map out " districts " which were worked by its 
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enthusiastic female supporters, and from which 
funds were collected for the support of its various 
Church " schemes," as they were called. Among 
the chief of those engaged in this good work were 
those same beloved Elders. 

Maijy of the large landowners refused sites 
for the erection of these Free Churches as they 
were called, and in such cases a tent would be 
erected, under cover of which the congregation 
held its services, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer persecution for righteousness' 
sake, and feeling themselves the veritable 
descendants of the old Covenanters. Driving 
home one evening from such a conventicle, one 
of the Elders endeavoured to obtain from the old 
family coachman — himself a strong supporter 
of the Frees — a forecast of the character of the 
new minister of the Established Church, who 
had succeeded to the departed parent of the 
many daughters. Andrew Mackie scratched 
his head, and after a brief moment of reflection, 
replied, " Weel, mum, for bodily ability, there's 
no his equal in the parish." This was tempering 
justice with mercy, for the object of this scathing 
criticism stood six foot three in his stocking 
soles, and was much more suited to the guajds' 
mess-room than to the cure of souls in a country 
parish. 

With the usual inevitable result when spiritual 
claims are pushed beyond their legitimate pro- 
vince, morality was at a low ebb, and the result 
of " keeping company " as it is called by the 
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lower orders, was so disastrous that our lodge- 
keeper's wife was heard to affirm with pride that 
" herself and the meenister (aforesaid) were the 
only twa people dacently marrit in the parish." 

I do not know if fanaticism was carried to such 
lengths in many households as it was in ours. 
" Flee from the wrath to come," would have been 
the most appropriate text to meet the eye of 
whoever entered the doorway, rather than the 
cheering " Salve " of old Roman times now so 
frequently seen. 

My own ultimate salvation was, of course, the 
wish that lay nearest to the hearts of the Elders, 
and that I might be, as it were, " a brand 
plucked from the burning," and this was a good 
work in which each was concerned to have a 
share. What possessed these dear women to 
rear a delicate little child on a spiritual diet of a 
knowledge of all the heresies of the early Chris- 
tian Church, I cannot imagine, or what effect on 
faith and morals such knowledge was expected 
to produce ; but what is certain, is, that at the 
age of ten years I could have passed an exam- 
ination at any theological training college, in the 
tenets of Arians, Nestorians, Gnostics, Socinians, 
and all the rest of the crew ! It is a serious 
thing if we cannot contemplate heaven without 
hating the earth, or if we cannot love God with- 
out despising man. 

But the pity of it ! A childhood without fairy 
tales — no Arabian Nights, no folk-lore stories, 
worst of aU, no Border baUads, and in a Border 
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family ! Only the tenets of those old heathen 
Christians who would any day have cheerfully 
prepared a bath of boiling oil in which to dip their 
opponent brother Christian heretic ! 

As an illustration of the fanatic kind of 
solemnity pervading a large section of the best 
society in Edinburgh about this time, the writer 
may mention an incident which, to her personal 
knowledge, happened to friends of her own. An 
Italian exile of the '48 period, driven by the 
authorities from his own country, obtained an 
appointment in Dublin University, but when 
the war of liberation again broke out, he at once 
threw it up and hastened back to join his com- 
rades in the struggle for liberty. He was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians and languished for 
some months in their dungeons. At last he 
succeeded in making good his escape. The Dub- 
lin post was filled up, and after marrying a young 
Irish lady of good county family to whom he 
had become engaged, the pair decided to try 
their fortunes in Edinburgh. They had good 
introductions there and great interest was felt 
in them on account of the heroic career of the 
Italian husband. One evening at a dinner given 
by a well-known Perthshire family, the Barbours 
of Bonskeid, the gentlemen, instead of sitting 
over their wine, accompanied the ladies upstairs. 
The drawing-room had been cleared, and two 
rows of chairs placed opposite each other the 
whole length of the room. On each chair a Bible 
and hymnbook were placed, and the Italian exile 
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was requested to lead the devotions of the party 
in prayer ! Just think of the situation. This 
unhappy foreigner, with a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the English language, and accustomed 
to resort to his cafe after dinner, and there pass 
the time with a game of dominoes or cards ! 
To the end of his days he never forgot the situa- 
tion in which he found himself placed, and no 
wonder. 

Dr. L., the Italian exile above referred to, was 
a consummate master of his own language. It 
used to be said of him that his diction more 
resembled an old Roman Classic than any mod- 
ern prosody. 

When Edward Prince of Wales was in resi- 
dence at Holyrood Palace, and attended lectures 
at the University, Dr. L. was selected as his 
teacher in Italian. A warm regard sprang up 
between the exile and his Royal pupil, and on a 
subsequent occasion when the Prince visited 
Edinburgh, his first words as he alighted from 
the train and threw a glance at the obsequious 
figures assembled on the platform to receive him, 
were : " Where is Dr. L. ? " It had not occurred 
to any of those in authority to send a platform 
ticket to the poor exile, and he, Republican to 
the backbone, was the last man to push himself 
into notice ! But a gracious message was con- 
veyed to him, and when he so far sunk his 
prejudices as to wait on the Prince, H.R.H. told 
him that he always hoped to see his name among 
those of the men who were controlling the des- 
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tinies ef Italy, and bade him remember that if 
at any time he coiold be of service, either to him 
personally, or to advance the interests of his sons, 
he had only to let him know. 

At this time there was a celebrated coiffeiir 
named Sturrock, whose shop in Princes' Street 
was a great resort of the jeunesse Aort of the day. 
Sturrock possessed an enormous cat, who always 
lay on the counter or in the window, and was 
familiarly known as " Sturroch's Tom," and 
was quite as great a celebrity as " Grey friars 
Bobby " or Dr. John Brown's " Rab." One 
day when the Prince was visiting Sturrock's 
shop he espied this enormous beast, and enquired 
if he was an English cat, meaning was he of 
British race or of some foreign breed. The reply, 
delivered in most decisive tones, was, " No, Your 
Royal Highness, he's a Scotch cat." The Prince, 
turning to his aide-de-camp, said : " I perceive 
there's nationality, even in cats." 

Some years later Dr. L. availed himself of the 
general amnesty so far as to return to Italy, but, 
as became one who had been in close touch with 
Mazzini, Aurelio Saffi, and others of that brother- 
hood, never would accept any office under a 
Monarchical Government. In his later years 
he had occasion in the interests of one of his sons 
to remind the Prince of his promise. The Royal 
word was royaUy kept. 

Feeling against the theatre ran so high at the 
time of which we are writing, that, incredible 
as it sounds at this time of day, the directors of 
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a certain Ladies' College in Edinburgh decided 
that they could not admit to its curriculum the 
young daughter of the lessee of the principal 
theatre in Edinburgh. He was a man of good 
family, of irreproachable personal character, and 
held in great esteem by his fellow citizens, yet so 
certain were the directors that many of the 
parents of their pupils would scent afar some 
possible contamination to their offspring from 
this association, however remote the cause, that 
they deemed it wiser from the pecuniary point of 
view to avoid what might have been termed " the 
very appearance of evil," and, of course, the 
pecuniary consideration carried the day ! 

The leading doctrine of the theology of the 
time, was that designated at a later date by 
Charles Kingsley as " the good news of the Gospel 
of damnation," of the greater part of the human 
race, and the serious temper befitting people 
who were awaiting the consummation of all 
things human in everlasting fire, cast a gloom 
over the everyday affairs of life. It is very 
singular how people who, in everyday life, would 
not hurt a fly, cling to this cheerful old doctrine 
of future eternal torment. Even thirty years 
later than the period of which I am writing, it 
was in full vigour. I remember taking an 
elderly English relative one Sunday morning 
to hear Mr. Stopford Brooke preach. As we 
were driving home she remarked to me that it 
almost appeared as if Mr. Brooke did not believe 
in eternal punishment, and that she had been 
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made so uncomfortable by this idea that had she 
been nearer the door of the pew, she would have 
gone out of church ! She was my guest, and I 
held my peace, but reflected that if there was 
even a shred of hope for the escape of " the race " 
from this fate, it was odd that such should cause 
any one discomiort. 

Presbyterianism has always inclined to the 
doctrines of the Old Testament, and the 
" hewing of Agag in pieces " is more con- 
genial to the national temperament than the 
" sweet reasonableness " of the New. Every 
Scot is a born theologian, and the Kirk has 
always had a nose for scenting heresy equal to 
that of a Roman inquisitor, or a Skye terrier 
in pursuit of a rat. We are not so far removed 
from the time when the General Assembly, in its 
Puritanic zeal, ordered the destruction of the 
magnificent seventh Century Ruthwell Cross. 
Fortunately, this order was only carried out in a 
half-hearted way, the Cross was broken and 
thrown down, but the fragments were allowed to 
remain in situ, and a century ago. Dr. Henry 
Duncan — may his memory flourish ! — collected 
the pieces, and set it up in his garden. It is now 
restored to the Church. * 

Fifty-five years ago the Anglo-Indian friends 
for whom my father had found a lovely place 
on the banks of the Findhorn, used to attend the 
services of the Scotch Kirk in the neighbouring 

1 At a later date this property passed into the possession 
of the late Earl of Leven and Melville. 
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town of Forres, and one hot Sunday — it can 
" whiles " (not often) be hot in Scotland — ^the 
Church not being provided with a Punkah, one 
of the young daughters of the family was gently 
fanning herself, when to her consternation the 
officiating minister broke off his discourse, and 
leaning over his pulpit, addressed the unfortun- 
ate girl in the following terms : " Pit up yon 
fan, this is neither a play-hoose nor yet an opera- 
hoose, but the Hoose of God ; pit up yon fan." 
Such were the manners of the ministers of the 
Scotch Kirk at that time. 

Even nearer the present day, it has been found 
possible to exclude from her pale, men of such 
saintly lives as Campbell of Row, and Erskine of 
Linlathen, and the great MacLeod himself was 
at one time " suspect," as witnessed in the dog- 
gerel that gave him so much annoyance : 

" Have ye heard of Norman, 
Norman of the ample vest ; 
How he slew the ten commandments 
In the Synod of the West ? " 

and was subsequently requested by a parishioner 
to " gang ower the fundamentals." 

The observance of " the Sabbath " began on 
Saturday evening, when " family worship " had 
to be deferred to a late hour, so as to include 
the attendance of the domestic, part of whose 
duty it was to polish daily in the early morning 
hours, what used to be known as the " brass 
furniture," i.e., the door bell and name plate, and 
to wash and whiten the doorsteps. This rather 
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barbarous custom still prevails in the British 
Isles, where female servants are expected to go 
down on their knees in all weathers, and get their 
petticoats sopping wet in the performance of this 
duty, thereby probably laying the foundation of 
rheumatism and other kindred diseases. I, 
yawning sleepily and longing to go to bed, used 
to think how strange it was that the Almighty 
should care whether these observances should 
take place on one side of twelve of the clock or 
the other. 

To return to the period of which we are 
treating, it was permissible to draw up the blinds 
at the back of a house on Sundays, but it would 
have been considered highly indecorous to admit 
more than a very subdued light through the 
front windows ; with the result that on Sundays, 
the street looked as if there had been a death in 
every house. The morning church services 
began at ii o'clock, but were frequently preceded 
by a meeting of Sunday School Teachers, and 
after our minds had been kept on the stretch for 
an hour and a half, impassioned sermons would 
wind up with the solemn query : "Who can lie 
down with everlasting burnings ? " (Who in- 
deed !) After this climax, a hymn would be 
sung, and the congregation dismissed with a 
benediction, to eat its luncheon in the one hour 
that intervened before a second long service was 
entered upon. Hard on the heels of this, fol- 
lowed Sunday School. Then a dinner that had 
been, as far as possible, prepared on the previous 
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day, and, as a drawing-room fire could not be 
classed as among the " works of necessity and 
mercy " permitted by the Fourth Command- 
ment, we sat for the remainder of the evening 
in the dining-room, in which good books and 
Sunday magazines, all of the converted-heathen 
type, were scattered about. But by this time 
exhausted human nature had asserted itself, and 
I, who was generally spared the afternoon service 
on the score of health, being quite fresh and wide- 
awake, would look round on the slumbering 
figures and return thanks quietly to myself, that 
a whole week must elapse before the day could 
again come round. 

In some of the more sparsely populated coun- 
try parishes where people came from great dist- 
ances, one often found that the morning and 
afternoon services were blended into one, begin- 
ning at II a.m. , and not finishing till 2 p.m. at the 
earliest. In the country Church which the writer 
knew best, the precentor's box, directly below 
the pulpit, was divided into two compartments, 
in each of which sat a precentor, and not un- 
frequently these two old men Would give out 
rival tunes, so the discord may be imagined. 
The galleries were of the most antique type, the 
large square pews in the front, one being reserved 
for the " chief heritors " of the parish. In one 
of these we children solaced ourselves for the 
infliction of the sermon by the consumption of 
peppermint drops. In one of the side galleries 
sat, or rather stood, the " village idiot," an 
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elderly woman of portentous height and bulk, 
who, as soon as the minister gave. out the text 
of the first sermon, rose to her feet and remained 
in that position till the end of the entertainment. 
This worthy, known as Lilly Caruthers, was 
the terror of my childhood. I never heard of 
her breaking the peace in any way, but the 
thought of ever encountering her in any lonely 
country road was a perfect nightmare to me. 

The shepherds' dogs always formed part of 
the congregation. They lay at the doors of 
their masters' pews, enjoying a Sabbath day's 
sleep, but on the instant the last Psalm was 
given out they rose to their feet, shook them- 
selves, and prepared for departure. Happy 
dogs, no fear of the vivisector's knife ever crossed 
their minds ! 

To return to town life — church services and 
Sunday school, prayer meetings, collecting money 
for the various " Church schemes," missionary 
meetings, where the souls of the " poor heathen " 
were prayed for, and their gods exhibited for our 
reprobation, were considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to fill our lives, from which the 
world of science and art, music and literature, 
was almost entirely excluded. My sense of 
justice was much exercised by the wholesale 
condemnation passed on the " heathen," who, 
never having heard of Christianity, and, there- 
fore, having no opportunity of embracing it, 
were nevertheless destined to form part of the 
universal bonfire of the wicked. I was for ever 
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bringing up this anomaly to the notice of the 
Elders, to whom I must have been a veritable 
" enfant terrible, " and who never had any answer 
to make that was satisfactory to my mind. 

On the whole my sympathies went out to the 
pagan Chief who, when he discovered that under 
the new religion he was implored to adopt his 
ancestors were consigned to everlasting perdition, 
elected to throw in his lot with them rather than 
secure his own future apart from them. 

The Elders, indeed, had their yearly Saturna- 
lia, when in the month of May, the " General 
Assembly " of the Kirk held its debates in Edin- 
burgh, the streets of which were for the space of 
about a fortnight thronged with black coats, 
ministers and elders, sent as deputies to repre- 
sent the various parishes throughout the king- 
dom. My father, as an Elder, was generally 
elected for a parish in his native Dumfriesshire, 
and in common with aU the Members of the 
Assembly who had town houses, he kept open 
house for his fellow deputies from the country. 
A boundless hospitality was exercised during 
these two weeks, and after many excellent din- 
ners had been enjoyed, the guests Would adjourn 
to the Assembly Hall accompanied by the Elders 
of our family, who did not return from these 
exciting scenes of polemical debates till all hours 
of the night, or rather morning. I detested 
these dinners, finding the elder men disgustingly 
greedy, the younger brethren impertinently 
familiar. 
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There were no visits under intelligent guidance 
to botanical gardens, or museums, or picture 
galleries, or to any of the thousand and, one 
places of antiquarian interest with which our 
city was so richly endowed. In fact, everyone 
was so busy preparing for eternity, which some- 
how always loomed — not in the distance, but in 
the quite near foreground — that absolutely no 
account was made of our lives having to be passed 
for a certain period in this world, or for any 
training being requisite for the conduct of its 
most ordinary affairs. 

And the conceptions of this future " Eternity " 
were in themselves not of an alluring nature, 
they wavered between what was called " sleeping 
in Jesus " and singing hymns with the old Jewish 
patriarchs in the kingdom of Heaven. I never 
felt drawn to the Patriarchs, and no active- 
minded child enjoys the idea of an eternal sleep. 
It was before the time when Arthur Stanley, with 
his unerring historic instinct, had dubbed Father 
Abraham an " Arab Sheikh," a description that 
sent a thrill of horror through the religious world 
of the day. An acquaintance with Arab Sheikhs, 
and of the necessity of a thorough change of 
raiment after a few hours spent in their company, 
does not tend to promote a desire for their ever- 
lasting society. I have in later years heard it 
argued whether the white or the black insects 
were the most virulent ! 

If my family had belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church, everyone of its members, with 
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the exception of my unworthy self, would have 
been — if not canonised — at least beatified, but 
the difference between the saints of the " Recit " 
and those of Presbyterianism in the forties and 
fifties was even greater than that of which Mat- 
thew Arnold has drawn the distinction between 
the Catholicism of Languedoc, and the Protest- 
antism of Margate, in their respective disciples. 
It was indeed, as R. L. Stevenson said of 
another cult, " a religion fundamentally at 
enmity with joy." Out of all this I had eventu- 
ally to grope my way as best I could, and by slow 
degrees emerge from a twilight in which, as 
Charles Kingsley would have put it, men had 
darkened the face of the Heavenly Father. The 
principle of authority underlay not only faith and 
morals, but the whole theory and practice of 
family life. People might spoil their children, 
or, as was more probable, take Solomon's view of 
parental duty, but in either case, it was in the 
sentiment of " reigning by the grace of God," 
who had " delivered absolutely," their off- 
spring into their hands, as Newman expresses 
himself when speaking of the animal creation in 
its relation to ourselves. It was theirs, the 
parents', to give the mot d'ordre — it was ours, 
the chUdrens' " not to reason why, ours but to 
do or die ! " That children are sentient beings, 
with some proprietary rights, and with tastes 
and feelings, as well as capacities of their own, 
demanding development on the lines of their own 
individuality, was a view wholly unrecognised. 
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I might almost add a fourth adverse Fate to the 
three already mentioned, viz., belonging to a 
family distinguished by what we may term, a 
" straight eye." Now by this we do not mean 
to indicate anything in the nature of the opposite 
of a squint, but an eye endowed with such a 
sense of precision that it cannot endure anything 
out of place, even by the hundredth part of an 
inch. I have known persons afflicted with this 
sort of sight, so discomposed by observing a pic- 
ture on the wall ever so little slewed to one side 
or other that when dining in a strange house 
they would rise from table to restore it to the 
exact perpendicular to the great discomposure 
of their hosts. 

A due sense of proportion is about the 
most important item of a child's training, 
but that is not likely to be acquired when 
undue stress is laid upon trifles, and to this day 
I remember the exhortations delivered by the 
Elders to the housemaid on the iniquity of having 
placed a table-cloth one hair's breadth nearer to 
the right than to the left. I used to listen with 
bated breath to their preachments and wonder 
how the unfortimate young woman to whom they 
were addressed did not sink into the earth. Had 
she broken all the Ten Commandments at one 
fell swoop these could have hardly been more 
emphatic. Such a want of sense of relative 
values largely tends to produce in the after life 
of the onlooker that kind of fidgettiness that 
results in going round the drawing-room of a 
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morning, pocket handkerchief in hand, to dis- 
cover if every bit of decorative china has, or has 
not, been dusted. 

Among the distinctive peculiarities of this 
period of which we are writing, was the very 
extraordinary mourning worn. A widower had 
his hat entirely enveloped in crape, and at the 
back of it was an enormous bow, from which 
depended two streamers of the same material, 
covering the back of the neck, producing some- 
thing of the effect of the style affected by the 
attendants on hearses in England. Bands of 
fine white lawn were stitched on the cuffs of the 
coat-sleeves, and, of course, had to be changed 
daily ; later on, when grief was supposed to be 
somewhat abated, these were covered with 
crepe. Over the shirt front was a kind of flat 
plastron of the same white lawn, surmounted 
by folds of lawn round the neck and a bow in the 
centre ! The effect was most grotesque, but the 
costume worn by English widows at the present 
day strikes foreigners as equally so. I remember 
a friend telling me of her having dined one night 
in company with Louis Blanc, then an exile in 
England. When dinner was over he addressed 
her across the table, with the very natural 
query : " To what order does madame belong ? " 

The only time when expenditure on articles of 
personal adornment was considered not only 
legitimate but de rigueur, was on the occasion of 
a death in the family when some of the hair of 
the deceased relative was made up either by 
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itself or in a black and gold casing, with the 
date of birth and death inscribed upon it. The 
horror of chains and bracelets of dead hair did not 
seem to enter into the code of feeling of that day, 
and Ruskin's beautiful thought expressed in 
the query : 

" Why wear black for the guests of God ? " 
would have fallen on deaf ears. 

In my youth, I, a creature to whom colour was 
a necessity of nature, wore mourning for deceased 
relations near and distant, for seven consecutive 
years, and came to be known at college as " the 
little girl in the black frock, don't you know, 
who looks as if she were going into a consump- 
tion ! " 

To this day, piety and crepe are indissolubly 
associated together in my mind. A " godly 
woman " once told me that she could remember 
seeing my mother on the Perth racecourse before 
her marriage, attired in a pale blue satin pelisse, 
surmounted by a large Leghorn hat with white 
feathers, a perfect vision — ^as she said — of beauty 
and elegance. I sighed when I looked at the 
black frocks, and thought of the joys of that pale 
blue satin ! Judging by the hoards of dainty 
old Mechlin lace she left behind her, she would 
not have appreciated the crepe any more than 
did her youngest daughter ! 

It is a most absurd reminiscence in the 
midst of so much solemnity, but one of the 
first hoardings of my small pocket money 
was expended in the purchase of some pink 
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glazed calico and white muslin, with which 
to drape the bedroom windows, so that the scanty 
rays of that Northern sun might fall through a 
tinted medium. But it is really pathetic to think 
of a love of colour being driven to express itself 
through the medium of pink glazed calico. 

Decorative art— much less aestheticism — was not 
even in the air. ' It was the age of early Victorian 
furniture, polished mahogany, black horse-hair, 
and the British oilcloth on passages and land- 
ings. An old bachelor crony of my father's was 
one of the first to have his entrance-hall paved 
with Minton tiles, and it was whispered among 
the matrons with bated breath, that these had 
to be daily washed in milk, which they clearly 
thought very sinful. Colour, either in the garn- 
ishing of rooms or person, was looked on with 
great disfavour — in the latter case, a kind of 
mark of the beast. 

Never, however, in my experience, was the 
cult of mourning rites pushed to quite such an 
exquisite point of detail in the Scotland of my 
childhood as was achieved by the ladies of la 
Martinique, amongst whoni, when in mourning 
— so a trustworthy informant assures me — it 
used to be customary in the middle of the 19th 
century (perhaps it may still be so) to swathe 
their long pendant gold earrings in crepe, much 
as a diplomatic officer, when court mourning is 
incumbent on him, covers his sword knot and 
his bullion cockade with crepe. 

An amusing illustration of the difference be- 
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tween the English and the French poiat of view 
in the matter of mourning attire came under my 
notice in the seventies. Having suffered so 
severely in youth from mourning observances, I 
entirely discarded these in latter years, but on 
one occasion I found myself obliged to choose 
between deeply injuring the susceptibilities of 
some relations or providing myself with a black 
dinner dress. The latter evil appeared the lesser 
of the two, so I betook myself to the atilier of 
the then great dictator of the world's fcishion 
in the Rue de la Paix, and explained the situation 
to the young person whose province it was to 
take charge of me. " Oh, madame," she at once 
exclaimed, " have a dress of that most beautiful 
material, black English crepe." I said at once 
that apart from my detestation of that particular 
fabric, it would be absolutely useless to me after 
the very short term during which I would require 
it. 

" But, madam, you could continue to wear it 
as an evening dress if it were well trimmed with 
dark red roses." But I did not feel my courage 
equal to such a blend in novelties as this com- 
bination would necessitate. The young person 
who made this proposition was a Cornish girl, 
and a great proteg6 of Lady Molesworth of Pen- 
carrow who always showed her great kindness 
during her holiday time. This girl once candidly 
confessed that till she entered M. Worth's a^^^w 
she was totally ignorant of the existence of such 
a place as the continent of America. Grote and 
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Grotius as the Grotes used to be called, were fre- 
quent visitors at Pencarrow, and it was in its 
garden that the name of monkey tree was given 
to the Auricarias, Grote one day declaring that 
the construction of their branches would puzzle 
even the monkeys. 

But the garden of otir house was, for a town 
garden, of a very fair size, and the flowers at all 
events could not be put in crepe. My father was 
devoted to it, and on summer evenings, I, as a 
very small child, used to trot about with him, 
helping to water, and watching him puff the 
smoke from his cigar over some special favourite 
in an invalid condition in the greenhouse. It 
is that kind of early use and wont about the 
garden, that we miss so much in many of 
the professed garden devotees of this genera- 
tion. 

The library, so-called, in my father's house, 
might more fitly have been described as the 
parish room. Beautiful old Chippendale book- 
cases there were, filled with theological works, 
among which Lempriere's Dictionary figured in a 
curious kind of isolation, but hardly a day passed 
without an application of one sort or another for 
relief, and whatever defects might be alleged 
against the family traits, faith without works 
could never have been among them. No one 
ever left that room without a bottle of port wine, 
a packet of arrowroot, or coin of the realm- 
relief in one shape or other. 
Of my mother I have only a shadowy recollec- 
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tion of a tall, willow-wand figure, draped in black 
satin, relieved by old Spanish blonde, but I have 
heard many say that she was the most elegant 
woman they had ever seen. A faint odour of 
attar of roses always pervaded her room. I am 
sure she would never have been unkind to an 
animal, but the idea that the same roof which 
sheltered her husband, herself and their offspring 
should likewise include some animals, and that 
a house without pets was no home at all, would 
have been entirely foreign to her nature. She 
belonged to the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, an epoch when a woman's interests were 
supposed to be bounded by her husband, her 
children, and her housekeeping. But should 
these prove insufficient to fill her life there re- 
mained that great resource— the embroidery 
frame. 

This instrument of torture was often con- 
structed so as to admit of two people being 
seated at it — a kind of duet of industry d, quatre 
mains. It must not be supposed that anything 
so commonplace as coarse canvas and Berlin 
wool cross-stitch had any connection with the 
embroidery frame. The material stretched 
within it was sometimes of black satin, because in 
those days the male bird adorned his person with 
waistcoats of that material daintily embroidered 
with wreaths of moss rose-buds, interspersed 
with tiny sprays of forget-me-nots, and his 
womenkind were assiduous in replenishing his 
wardrobe with these decorative effects, a sur- 
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vival of the Louis XV individuars plum-coloured 
silk coats of an earlier date. 

Or the frame might contain a canvas so 
fine as to resemble silk gauze, or the founda- 
tions would be of white cashmere, on either 
of which were embroidered wonderful works 
of art. One of these used to overawe my 
childish imagination. I can see it now at 
a distance of 65 years. An Arab warrior 
bestrode a fiery steed, whose fore legs pawed the 
air ; a fearful and wonderful turban encircled the 
warrior's head ; in his left hand he held the reins, 
while his right brandished aloft a scimitar, with 
which he was ready to charge a host-non- 
apparent. No pattern or outlining was given 
of these stupendous designs — and they were 
left to the imagination to fill in with the 
finest of fine French wool, after the manner 
of the " tent stitch " tapestries in the Maison 
Cluny. 

Dear suffragettes of to-day, such were the recre- 
ations of your great-grandmothers. Which, I 
wonder, were the most foolish — the back-breaking 
embroidery f rame,ior the broken windows that lead 
to the seclusion of HoUoway Gaol ? At least the 
ancestress sat in the peace and dignity of her own 
home. Altogether, I do not think that " brother 
George's wife " could ever have been persona 
grata in her husband's family, open-air and beast- 
loving people as became their old Border 
descent. The spinster aunts may have admired, 
and in their secret hearts envied,- the black satin 
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and old blonde, but the embroidery frame 
would have been to them foolishness unutterable, 
and the abomination of desolation. 



Ill 

A GIRL AT SCHOOL 

THE Elders were not sufficiently logical 
to understand that the great hind- 
rance to my so ardently desired con- 
version, and acceptance of what they 
would have termed " the one thing needful," lay 
in the very excellent secular education which it 
was my good fortune to receive. 

Scotland has always been in the front rank 
in matters of education, and sixty years ago, 
such day-colleges as have only of late years 
been established in London, had long been 
known in Edinburgh, and were attended by 
girls of that mysterious grade of society 
known as the " upper middle classes." I have 
never been able to get an exact definition 
of the boundaries of this section. " Mixture " 
has never been a bugbear in the North, where, 
indeed, the son of the Laird and of his game- 
keeper may often be found in country districts 
on the same school bench. There is, or used to 
be, much less of pretence than in the South — no 
doubt arising from the country being so much 
smaller than England — everyone knows the 
ramifications of their neighbours' family tree, 

6i 
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and unwarranted pretensions would have a very 
short shrift. I remember one occasion on which 
a number of pupils at the coUege of which I was 
a member, set themselves to the task of discover- 
ing the various callings of their progenitors. 
When it came to my turn to give the desired 
information, I said vaguely, that I really did not 
know by what means my father supported his 
family, but I thought he had something to do 
with corn. One bright spirit promptly suggested : 
" Was he perhaps a miller ! " On this diagnosis 
being repeated to the object of the enquiry he 
shook with laughter. 

From what I have seen and heard of these 
day-colleges in London, I should say that 
the Scotch ones of the forties and fifties in 
the last century were greatly superior. The 
particular college of which alone I am entitled 
to speak from personal acquaintance, was 
financed by four gentlemen known as its direc- 
tors. All the arrangements connected with it 
were in their hands, and the assistant masters 
were engaged by them. Of these four, the Mas- 
ter for English Literature for the senior pupils 
may be said to have held the most prominent 
place, as he had, apart from the college, a pre- 
paratory school entirely under his own control, 
intended for younger pupils, and the ranks of the 
pupils at the college itself were largely recruited 
from this source. The benefit of this sequence 
and continuity in instruction was very great, as 
the writer can testify. 
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Having spent three years, from the age 
of nine to twelve at the school, she was trans- 
ferred to the college itself, and passing over 
its junior classes, went straight to those of 
the seniors, or upper division. The other 
three directors were, the French Master, a man 
of fine culture, who had come over to Scot- 
land in the suite of the Comte d'Artois (after- 
wards Charles X) when in exile at Holyrood 
Palace ; the Singing Master, a well-known teacher 
in his day, with a large private clientele ; and 
the Drawing Master of French extraction. 
These made up the Directorate. Of the re- 
mainder there were, a Music Master for the more 
advanced pupils and a lady teacher for beginners, 
a Writing Master and an under Master of English 
for the junior pupils. An Italian Master, who 
for some years was the exiled patriot, Giovanni 
Ruffini, the old friend and whilom querulous 
fellow-lodger of Mazzini, in those first sad days 
of London lodging-houses. ^ There must also, I 
think, have been a teacher for German, but I do 
not remember his personality. The upper classes 
for English Literature included one for the study 
of Milton, to which only the most advanced 
scholars were admitted. 

I have kept to the last in this enumera- 
tion, the Master for History and Composition, 

^ Giovanni Ruifini was the author of Lorenzo Benoni and 
Doctor Antonio, and was held in great esteem in the literary 
circles of the Edinburgh of that day (the early fifties of the 
last century). 
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a man of marked individuality, and endowed 
with an extraordinary capacity for drawing 
out the abilities of his pupils. As regarded 
History he always said that there was no 
danger of Roman History and that of the Dark 
and Middle Ages being overlooked, they could 
be left to take care of themselves, but that there 
is no period of history of which the average man 
is so ignorant, or which he finds it so difficult 
to regard in a true perspective as that which 
immediately preceded his own time. He can 
find very little of it in books, and his knowledge 
of it can never be equal to that of those who 
lived through it. He is conscious of a difference 
between his own ideas and those of his father 
and his father's contemporaries. He under- 
stands his own time, and assimilates its ideas 
better than they can, and with the engaging 
confidence and inexperience of youth, he is quite 
certain that his ideas are far superior to any that 
they can have entertained. 

But this individual, popularly known among 
his pupils as " Scrim," was also a keen politician, 
and somehow, from whatever point of the his- 
torical compass the lesson started, it was safe to 
work round to the political. It was the era of 
" Pam and Little Lord John," when Punch made 
merry over the boy who chalked up " No Pop- 
ery " and ran away. When in later years read- 
ing the Letters of Queen Victoria, I had the most 
extraordinary feeling, half dreamy and half real, 
of having read or known in a former stage of 
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existence all the Cabinet crises and Ministerial 
changes that caused so much embarrassment to 
that Royal Lady, and I could not think how or 
where I had this previous knowledge till I remem- 
bered Scrim and his philippics. 

As a Composition Master he was no less 
successful, never passing a word or a 
phrase that could be improved. He was 
accustomed to read out to the assembled 
class any essay that struck him as showing 
exceptional ability or of special interest, and 
our crude philosophies sometimes tried his risible 
faculties to the point that he would have to pass 
a hand over his face for a moment to preserve a 
due decorum. He was a welcome guest at the 
Saturday evening supper parties of the Divinity 
and Medical students attending the University, 
the latter having always the reputation of being 
the more rowdy, and their orgies being prolonged 
to so late an hour as to be inconsistent with a 
state of mind in accordance with the " worship " 
of the Sabbath morning. 

When I took leave of Scrim he enquired 
with great gravity if I knew why I was 
being sent to England. Somewhat bewildered 
my answer was in the negative, and he pro- 
ceeded to inform me that it was to learn 
to pronoimce the syllable, t i o n properly, hard, 
and not, as in Scotland is so often the case, in a 
kind of shuffling way. Much of the really fine 
oratory of the best preachers in the Scottish 
Church is entirely spoilt by inattention to this 
£ 
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detail. From what I heard on my return to my 
native land after an absence of some years, I fear 
that the convivial got the upper hand, and that 
poor Scrim did not depart this life in the odour 
of sanctity. Peace to his memory. He was an 
ideal teacher. 

There was a lady superintendent who had 
nothing to do with the teaching ; her province 
was to maintain order and decorum, and inciil- 
cate good manners generally, interview parents, 
and take charge of the accounts, etc. Under 
her were governesses who sat in the various 
class-rooms when the masters were teaching. 
These last were all picked men — specialists, 
thoroughly up in their subjects, and seldom re- 
quiring to use a text book — and they certainly 
succeeded in inspiring as much enthusiasm in 
their pupils as they themselves showed in their 
work. Nothing was known of the desire to be 
" finished," or " done with lessons," and nothing 
but regret was felt, when, having passed through 
the highest classes of the course, departure was 
inevitable. 

If fault could be found it might have been 
thought that the system was too keenly stimu- 
lating intellectually, and the physique too little 
considered. 

It will be observed that neither Latin nor 
Greek entered into the curriculum, but very 
great attention was paid to the derivatives of 
words, and a special study was made of the 
branch called " Latin Roots," thus training eye 
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and ear to an exact appreciation of the right 
word to be used. And above all, the art of 
reading aloud, which in the present generation 
seems to the writer to be indeed a lost art, was 
sedulously cultivated, and I know of none cal- 
culated to give so much pleasure in all ranks of 
life. 

Many years after in later life, I turned this 
accomplishment to some account by giving up 
one afternoon in the week to reading in a hospital 
for incurables, and once treated them to one of 
Queen Victoria's books. Great was their enjoy- 
ment, and, finding myself one evening seated 
next Sir Theodore Martin at a London dinner 
party, I told him that when the reading was fin- 
ished each one of the party felt as if they had 
been on a visit to Windsor. He said he would 
make a note of this to tell the Queen, as it was 
just the sort of thing she would like to know. 

An old college chum told me lately, that, dur- 
ing a recent visit to Edinburgh, happening to 
pass the door of our college, she mounted the 
steps and rang the bell, " just, as she said, for 
the pleasure of hearing the sound of it again ! " 
It was not in term time, and as the house was 
obviously shut up, she said the passers-by looked 
at her with the air of compassionating an im- 
becile, not guessing the peculiar gratification 
thus afforded her. 

The same friend bewailed the fact that, on 
returning to her native land, she found herself 
recognized neither as the daughter of her father 
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nor the widow of her husband, but only as 
" Jean's grandmother," the rising generation 
being much en evidence. 

An education that leaves that kind of senti- 
ment in the hearts of students, and that also 
leaves them keenly interested to the end of their 
lives in everything going on in the world, quite 
apart from their personal concern in it, may be 
said to have achieved its object and justified its 
raison d'etre. In all that pertained to a sound 
English education it could not have been im- 
proved, but in the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages it perhaps left something to be desired. 
It is impossible to acquire a language in two or 
three hours' instruction in the week, and even in 
boarding schools where there are resident foreign 
governesses, and when French and German are 
supposed to be the medium of conversation, the 
result is seldom equal to a three months' resi- 
dence in the country itself. 

An amusing instance of this came under my 
notice a few years ago, when on a short foreign 
tour I had for travelling companions amongst 
others, two young girls, sisters, who had never 
before been out of England. After a Channel 
crossing and some hours of sight-seeing at 
Rouen, we arrived in Paris very tired, and it was 
settled that we would be independent of each 
other next morning, each one ordering their tea 
or coffee when ready for it. When we met at 
dejeuner the sisters told us that, having rung the 
bell and ordered tea, the waiter — it was a thor- 
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oughly French hotel with no female attendants — 
had enquired if he was to bring " the complet." 
The sisters — one of them had only recently left a 
300 guinea boarding-school — ^looked at each 
other uncertain what mystery might not be con- 
nected in this proposal. At last a happy 
thought struck the younger — ^the three hundred 
pounder — and she said to her elder : " You 
know, France is a Roman Catholic country, and 
Catholics always fast on Fridays ; this is a Fri- 
day ; depend upon it ' the complet ' has some- 
thing to do with that." This chain of reasoning 
prevailed, and the order was given, their disap- 
pointment with the results may be imagined. 
This anecdote is a worthy pendant to that of the 
young diplomat who has recently told us that 
he knew how to dance " un petit." 

But it will be seen that this education, excel- 
lent as it was, was wholly on the intellectual side 
of life. Of the fine art of darning, best acquired 
in a French convent, I was absolutely ignorant, 
and had my destiny been cast in a Colonial 
household the inmates thereof would have been 
entitled to the deepest commiseration. Some- 
times the next generation has the luck to profit 
by the mistakes and omissions in the training of 
the one preceding it, and in the case of the " sole 
daughter of my house and heart," though she 
spent a winter in Paris and attended lectures at 
the Sorbonne, the darning was not forgotten. 
And the same young person enjoyed the quite 
inestimable benefit of a course of instruction in 
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the seventies of the last century at the very ex- 
cellent School of Cookery then newly instituted 
at South Kensington. 

All those well-meaning little manuals inten- 
ded to smooth the paths of young house- 
keepers, start with the recommendation to 
provide each servant of the household with a 
little book in which is neatly written down 
the occupation for each hour of the day, after 
which one is assured all will go merry as a mar- 
riage bell. But unless the young mistress has 
some previous knowledge of how many grates it 
is possible to have blackleaded by lo a.m., and 
how long it will take to polish those abominations 
of our civilization, bright steel fenders, and how 
many rooms may be " turned out " before 12 
o'clock of the day, these sailing orders may easily 
result in a domestic mutiny, and at best, if the 
mistress is endowed with a larger organ of con- 
scientiousness than is convenient, her life may 
become a burden to her, for fear of making 
demands that are quite unreasonable. 

Given a good cook, and it is quite practicable 
for a daughter to learn at home to turn out good 
pastry, and to achieve that foundational thing, 
good clear soup. But of the right disposition of 
the morning hours it is impossible to adjust the 
balance save by actual practice, and at this 
culinary establishment she blacked her kitchen 
range with such vigour that the black lead 
spurted up from the little untrained hands into 
the roots of the hair, a,nd my household thought, 
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and freely expressed the opinion, that the mis- 
tress had gone clean mad in putting the family 
idol to hard labour. But I knew Well that to use 
an old phrase " can do, is easUy carried about," 
and that this practical knowledge would ensure 
her from ever suffering as her mother had done 
in morning interviews with the various domestics 
from absolute ignorance of what was fair and 
right to expect as to the amount of work in a 
given time. 

I never reached the school limit, for after six 
years of good hard work, I was sentenced to 
absolute rest from studies of any kind. I was 
dreadfully aggrieved by the medical verdict, and 
begged hard to remain at least till the end of the 
term, when I stood to win numerous prizes — 
it had come to be an understood thing that I 
would probably succeed in anything to which I 
gave my mind — but my father was inexorable. 

I read voraciously all that summer, and it 
would have been dif&cult for me ever again to 
have gone back into the ordinary grooves of 
school teaching, after the wider interests of 
which I had had a glimpse. But there never 
was any question of my returning to the college, 
where I had passed so many happy working 
years. 

In the autumn of that year, I paid what was — 
practically — my first visit to a foreign country, 
when I accompanied my father to visit some 
friends of his in a Yorkshire parsonage ! Never in 
any of the many subsequent wanderings in strange 
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lands, have I felt myself so much of a foreigner 
as on that occasion. The heads of the family 
we Were visiting were connected with half the 
Riding, and there were ducal relations in the 
near foreground.* It was in the heart of a fox- 
hunting district, and, after morning prayers, 
which were read in the church, only three steps 
from the house, our host hung up his clerical 
character with his surplice, and the conversation 
for the rest of the day ran upon hunting and 
stable subjects. 

To anyone coming from a house, where, 
if the words " good gracious " were heard, 
the Third Commandment was immediately 
requisitioned, the forcible language employed 
in discussing these subjects by the various 
parsons who dropped in to luncheon and dinner, 
was a matter of profound astonishment. I began 
to understand what I had heard so much of, the 
desperate wickedness of the human heart ! The 
ladies of the family habitually addressed their 
father with, " Now then, old man ; " and the 
whole thing was a great puzzle. 

It had been decided to consign me to a London 
boarding school during the ensuing winter, 
where eight months of good precious time were 
worse than wasted. In nothing is there a greater 
change than in the class of women whom we now 
find at the head of such great educational cen- 
tres, as Girton and Newnham, trained and edu- 

* In that day and generation dukes had not come to be 
in any way considered to belong to the criminal classes. 
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cated for the position they occupy, and fitted by 
temperament for its responsibilities. The spin- 
ster of fifty years ago, who was to be found at the 
heard of the " small and select " boarding school, 
was generally one who had been a governess in 
private families, and who had invested her small 
savings in the purchase of a school, which she 
wovild start under the auspices of her former 
employers. There cannot be a class of people 
more unsuited to have the care of girls just at the 
moment when their constitutions are developing, 
when the greatest care and tact are required in 
dealing both with mind and body, than old 
maids, who entirely ignore the fact that it is in 
these developing years that the making or mar- 
ring of their pupils' future career as wives and 
mothers depend. 

This particular spinster, a most worthy 
woman, was absolutely ignorant of everything 
that it most behoved her to know ; she had lived 
all her days on the fat of the land, in what she 
herself would have designated " sweet Christian 
families of good social position," and was desti- 
tute of any practical knowledge of housekeeping. 
She belonged to the order of women who shirk 
all physiological facts of nature as things " not 
quite nice." Men were dangerous creatures, 
best kept at a safe distance. She would not, by 
the way, have said " men," but " the gentlemen," 
though she might, in her heart of hearts, have 
regarded them as the old father did the opposite 
sex, as " a desirable calamity." 
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Biit — and herein lay her great merit and 
desirability in the eyes of the Elders — she was 
sound in the faith according to the gospel of the 
Free Kirk, and therefore worthy of the charge 
of their best beloved. The wretchedness of that 
winter is not to be described. There were 
masters of a quite respectable standing for ac- 
complishments, and a second-rate German gov- 
erness for languages, but of real educational 
training or mental culture, there was none. One 
day, when the spinster had been rummaging in 
our bedroom she descended to the school-room 
and with an air of outraged virtue, informed me 
that I possessed a work which was on the " Index 
Expurgatorius " of her mansion. It was a small 
copy of Shelley's Minor Poems, which I had 
brought with me from home ! 

History repeats itself, and just twenty years 
later my son's housemaster at one of the two 
leading English public schools, wrote and made 
the very same complaint ! Prejudice dies hard. 

There is nothing within the whole range of the 
rather large subject of the upbringing of children 
and young people, so foolish as interfering with 
their books, unless, indeed, it may be exhorting 
them to speak the truth. It comes naturally 
to children to speak the truth, so long as they 
are not bullied and worried on the subject, and if 
it is not suggested to them, by way of exhorta- 
tion, to do otherwise. They live for the most 
part in a world of their own, and their facts and 
yours often bear a quite different aspect, but a 
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little unravelling will generally supply the clue. 
And to interfere with books, is, from every point 
of view, both a blunder and a crime. The 
" grown ups " impart into their literature their 
own knowledge of good and evil. 

A most amusing instance of this came 
under my own observation some years later, 
when, in the Phillipines, an American friend 
of ours was intimate with a certain Spanish 
colonel who had a pretty taste in the way 
of novelties in creeds. She thought him in 
a fair way of conversion to the Protestant 
religion, and wrote home such glowing accounts 
of her disciple, that her father, himself a descend- 
ant of an old Puritan president, sent out a Bible 
to be presented to the colonel. Some weeks 
elapsed, and then on my friend enquiring his 
views on the Hebrew Scriptures, the reply was 
crushing : " Well, you know, Elina, of course 
it's all very well for old married people like you 
and me to read such a book, but no one would 
ever dream of putting it into the hands of young 
people." Here you have it — how it strikes a 
stranger. I never heard how much of this view 
was conveyed to the old donor of the book in 
America ! 

But the dear brats, with their white tablets of 
innocence, will quote you the most appalling 
immoralities culled from the Arabian Nights and 
elsewhere, in blissful unconsciousness that they 
are saying anything unusual. Our old family 
servant, herself a perfect budget of fairy tales. 
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once came to me to ask if she should take any 
notice of the amazing narrations she heard one 
of her small charges imparting to the other. She 
was charged to hear and see nothing. 

I never myself had the chance to read the 
Arabian Nights at the right moment, and have al- 
ways felt it a serious want. All my childish litera- 
ture was of the Fair child Family and Little Henry 
and his Bearer type, and the only books I can 
recall with enjoyment are the immortal Holiday 
House, and Mrs. Trimmer's Robins. Pecksy and 
Flapsy were out of print birds for many years, 
and I had forgotten the title of the book till 
meeting with an allusion to it in one of Mrs. 
Gaskell's novels, enabled me to procure it for my 
own children's book-shelves. 

There is a Providence for children and 
young people, both in this matter of books 
and of friendships, or perhaps one should 
say, " influences " — " environment " is the 
modern word. In their case it is literally 
true that " the things that are for them gravitate 
to them," the right book seems always to drop 
in just as the moment for it, and just so much 
of its contents as the little mind can assimilate 
will be taken out of it. You may think it very 
alarming to see your children be-fogged in a 
realm of fairy tales, where the boundary line 
between the real and the imaginary seems hope- 
lessly obscured, and you will probably think it 
still worse when a girl has a voracious appetite 
for fiction, and lives in a world of her own crea- 
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tion, from which you fear the descent to the 
everyday humdrum. If you will take the advice 
in the old rhyme : "Let them alone," the other 
half of the couplet will be fulfilled, " and they'll 
come home," and — the conclusion is irresistible — 
" bring their tales behind them." 

Children never develop equally in their phy- 
sique, they are either all arms or all legs, and they 
are just the same mentally. When they have ex- 
hausted the fairy tale and the fiction epoch, their 
faculties will be ready for some more solid develop- 
ment. It is the same thing with the friends in 
whose way they are thrown, an influence you 
may think very undesirable will pass — it is a 
temporary phase, and there is no need to be 
unhappy about it. There may be times when 
exceptions to these golden rules occur, you may 
have good reason on your side for thinking a book 
or an intimacy undesirable. In such a case, the 
worst thing you can do is to try to confiscate or 
suppress openly. The occasion is one for the 
wisdom of the serpent, and if you are properly 
sympathetic you will have no difficulty in dex- 
terously supplying another interest, and just 
giving a lead to something more wholesome. 
Never make martyrs, it does not pay. 



IV 

EARLY VISIONS 

TO return to the London winter, after 
this long digression ; it was in every 
way most miserable. Scotch houses 
are most substantially built, and 
with blazing coal fires in every room the severity 
of the climate out of doors is not felt. But the 
cold of the Ul-built corner structure — one brick 
thick — on the London clay ; the non-nutritious 
diet ; the long, senseless walks we were taken 
twice a day, and the deadly dulness of the mental 
atmosphere, all combined to throw me into a 
desperate state of health. 

There certainly had been no coddling in 
my case at home. For the first three 
years of my college attendance, I left home 
at 8 o'clock a.m. to walk, in all weathers 
(and carrying a considerable load of books), in 
that Northern climate, two and a half miles, 
fortified by a " jam piece " and a cupful of milk ! 
This unsubstantial breakfast was entirely of my 
own choice, and not at all a matter of discipline ; 
restrictions about diet in the way of food and 
wine, were unknown in the house, and if its head 
had had any inkling of the many little self- 

78 
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denials practised by those dear saints, the 
Elders, who woiold cheerfully eat dry bread at a 
season when fresh butter was expensive, and 
appropriate the small saving in housekeeping 
so gained to their favourite " church funds," he 
never would have permitted it. 

For luncheon there was another tumbler 
of milk, with a couple of plain " baps " 
or " scones," and nothing more till on re- 
turning home about three or four o'clock 
in the afternoon, I was welcome to any cakes 
or biscuits I chose to eat. There was music to 
be practised until dinner time, and after that 
lessons to be prepared for the next day. It was 
quite customary for these to occupy the whole 
evening, sometimes even as late as ten o'clock, 
when I would have kept myself awake by the aid 
of a good cup of strong tea. 

But I would probably do my work curled up 
on the hearth, or beside a good fire in my own 
room, one of the Elders helping me. It was 
another thing to sit bolt upright at studies that 
were beneath contempt, and to spend the even- 
ings after tea in the spinster's drawing-room, 
doing some idiotic piece of " fancy work," while 
a good book or a provincial paper sent up from 
her home was read aloud to us. It sounds a 
ridiculous grievance, but, more than any of the 
material hardships, did the lack of newspapers 
press on my dejected spirit. My father was 
devoted to his Times and Quarterly, and I had 
been accustomed to cut and page his papers 
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ready for him, and only now heard for the first 
time how " improper " they were for " young 
ladies " to read. (But this was before the 
Divorce Act of 1857.) 

It was the winter of the Crimean War, 
and I have the most vivid recollection of 
the cries of the newspaper vendors in the 
Bayswater streets of an evening, " Prince 
Albert sent to the Tower ; " sometimes the 
Queen's name was joined to this committal ! 
Had I still been a student in my old coUege, 
the causes that led up to this war would have 
been carefully explained to us, and the current 
history of the period wovild have formed a 
recognised part of our school work, just as had 
been the case three or four years earlier, when 
" principalities and powers, thrones and domin- 
ions," were tottering to their fall, in the revo- 
lutionary years of '48 and '49. Though so 
young, we were treated as intelligent beings, and 
in the composition class often had to write a 
letter giving all the news of the day. But here, 
in the " hub of the universe," we might as well 
have been at the North Pole. 

In this Slough of Despondency I wrote to the 
eldest member of our family, then in another 
hemisphere, and poured out my woes, sure of a 
sympathetic ear. He it was whose persuasions 
had chiefly influenced my father to send me to 
London, having no desire to see his favourite pet 
engidfed in the maelstrom of religiosity — ^to coin 
a word — of the Elders. But he had not reckoned 
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on the flank movement by which he had been so 
cruelly out-generalled. His reply contained a 
note addressed to the spinster ; it was not closed, 
but it never occurred to me — Sancta Simplicitas 
— that I was justified in perusing it. 

The letter was delivered in the evening when we 
were in the drawing-room at tea, and I handed the 
note to the spinster feeling that she must indeed feel 
herself " the prood wumman," as the Highlander 
said of Queen Victoria the day her " dochter " 
was proclaimed the bride of " the Argyll's son." 
An unusual sound of hilarity from the spinster 
made me look up. She handed the missive back 
to me, merely remarking that she did not think 
it had been intended for her inspection. It was 
of the " presents compliments " order, and con- 
tained a strongly worded recommendation to 
subscribe at once to a circulating library, and, 
above all, to ensure that the young ladies under 
her care were kept liberally supplied with the 
daily papers ! In justice to the spinster I must 
observe that, so far from resenting this little 
episode, she considerably thawed in consequence 
of my straightforward ways, and bore me no 
iUwill. 

There were alleviations, not many, but satis- 
factory of their kind. It had been arranged at 
my father's express desire, that I should often be 
allowed to spend the weekly Saturday half- 
holiday with old friends of his at a considerable 
distance from the school, but close to the church 
patronised by the spinster. I often spent the 
F 
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night with these kind friends and joined the 
school party on Sunday morning, and some- 
times, more particularly towards the latter part 
of my time at school, remained over Sunday 
night also with them. It was a distinct incon- 
sistency on the spinster's part to select a church 
at such a distance from her dwelling as to involve 
a drive of fully eight miles coming and going on 
the " Sabbath Day." 

The church was that historic building in 
Regent Square where, in an earlier generation, 
Carlyle's great rival in love, had drawn aston- 
ished London to listen to his prophetic visions 
of a spiritual hierarchy, angels and archangels 
endowed with tongues of fire. 

The occupant of that pulpit in my time was 
the Rev. James Hamilton, a man of a some- 
what unusual type in the Presbyterian fold ; he 
had a fine literary taste, and a voice so persua- 
sive as to suggest the " John of the Golden 
Mouth." He had a so-called Bible class once 
a fortnight for the youth of his congregation, to 
which, of course, the spinster convoyed her little 
flock. 

He would give out a subject and request our 
written views upon it at the next meeting. I 
had been quite used to this sort of work, and on 
one occasion when the theme was the " Coming 
of Spring," sent in a paper largely composed of 
" elegant extracts " from the poets, minor and 
otherwise, which touched a sympathetic chord 
in the heart of the cleric, whose approbation was 
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balm in Gilead to the heart of the spinster, who, 
poor woman, always had an uneasy inner con- 
sciousness that this pupil was destined to be 
among those who " so to say among the fairy folk 
might lose the way." And I felt that in conse- 
quence I stood somewhat higher in her estimation. 
Had she been asked to pass an opinion on my 
little paper she would have unhesitatingly 
described it as " sheer nonsense." 

The only great event of my winter was being 
taken one Saturday night to the opera. One of 
my school-fellows had a hospitable old family 
friend, a bachelor, very fond of young people, 
and as she had had carte blanche to bring any 
friend with her on these Saturday to Monday 
visits, I often benefited by the invitations. 

On this particular Saturday the opera was 
" Der Freischiitz," and it may be imagined what 
bliss unutterable it was to me. No music-lover 
ever forgets their first opera. I took good care 
not to mention this event in writing home till it 
was over. 

My father had too much good sense to make 
any reflections, more especially as the people 
who took me were of irreproachable standing, a 
point on which he always laid great stress, but 
the " precious balms " of the Elders were con- 
siderable, and I was informed that they had held 
a private prayer meeting on the receipt of my 
news. 

I cannot pay Dr. James Hamilton a higher 
tribute, nor one that I feel certain he would 
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have more fully appreciated than by bracketing 
the pleasure of the opera and the attendance 
at his bi-monthly class together. 

But the end of all this was at hand, and the 
poor spinster was startled out of all her maiden 
proprieties and little affectations, when a leading 
London physician pushed back his spectacles, 
and, looking at her severely, informed her that 
if she had wished to consign her pupil to an early 
grave, she could not have gone better about it. 
She wept copiously. Of course there was a hue 
and cry. Port wine was poured down my throat 
in a way that would have furnished a temperance 
lecturer with unlimited copy ; there were no 
more long tramps, two and two, in the park, and 
I was allowed to rest my bones on any sofa or 
easy chair the house possessed. 

In the excess of her repentance and good will, 
even my Shelley was restored to me by the poor 
woman, who had only acted up to her limited 
lights. 

My father came up to see to matters, and after 
a long happy summer in the old Scottish garden, 
took me abroad with him in the autumn to 
Holland, Belgium and Germany. He had not 
been abroad for many years, and greatly enjoyed 
meeting old friends, many of whom I was inter- 
ested to find in the pages of a Highland Lady. 
Chief among these were Sir James Turing, the 
English Consul in Rotterdam, and his wife, 
whose guests we were. I watched with great 
interest the meeting between Lady Turing and 
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my father — after an interval of thirty years, 
during which time they had corresponded con- 
stantly. It was pathetic to see the two white- 
haired old friends clasping each other's hands, 
and looking earnestly in each other's faces, trying 
to discover traces of the good old days when they 
were young, and when the one had piloted the 
other through some difficulties of an unacknow- 
ledged engagement, and had been generally sup- 
posed to be himself the favoured suitor, when he 
really was betrothed to my mother. For his 
sake a warm welcome was extended to his 
motherless daughters, and our first experience of 
Anglo-Dutch family life was gained under most 
favourable circumstances. Lady Turing's sister 
was as much " Aunt Emmy " in our house as in 
that of the Turings, and was a great favourite 
among us all. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, where my father was tak- 
ing the waters, I first heard Gregorian Chants, 
and here it was my lot to make my first conquest. 
The victim was a very nice young Irish boy who, 
with the quick intuition of his country, soon 
divined that the best passport to my good graces 
lay in a book, and brought me one day Vanity 
Fair. 

My father and sister indulged in their favourite 
pastime of tramping the whole countryside. I 
was taken on the first of these expeditions, but it 
was also my last, as the result was a medical 
sentence to take the iron baths for which the 
place was famed at that time, but the water 
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was not cleared as at present at Spa and St. 
Moritz, and the mass of black mud into which 
one had to walk was quite terrifying. 

I spent the afternoons in my room, and laughed 
so much over Becky Sharpe and her proceedings 
that I often thought that if there were people in the 
adjoining rooms who knew that I was ialone they 
would have concluded that I was shut up as being 
a little crazy. I fear I appreciated the gift much 
more than I did the giver, and greatly preferred 
the company of an old crony of my father's, a 
Mr. Skene, from Edinburgh, who often joined 
our evening tea-table, and who, like most of his 
class at that day, had an inexhaustible stock of 
good stories. On the day of our departure I 
heard the Irish youth say dolefully to my father 
that he did not care now how soon he also got 
away, nor, in fact, what became of him. My 
father laughed in what I thought a most unfeeling 
way, patted him on the shoulder and told him 
to keep up his heart and he would live to fight 
another day. I could not imagine why he should 
be in such low spirits, not having the slightest idea 
that I had any concern in the matter. 

Having made mention of my first conquest it 
may not be out of place to chronicle here my last. 
Just fifty -five years after this date I was visiting a 
contemporary of my own. One day at luncheon 
her little grandson and heir, aged six years, 
brandished his spoon between finger and thumb 
in the intervals of feeding business and pointing 
it at myself across the table, informed his fond 
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grandmother and the company generally that, 
when grown to man's estate, he intended to 
marry her. Query, will he in other fifty years 
recall this early matrimonial project ? 

We went regularly to the smoking concerts for 
which the place was so famous, and at Coblenz, 
accompanied German friends to their box at the 
opera, where I saw the Crown Prince, then in the 
hobbledehoy stage, in his stiff Prussian uniform, 
and as yet giving no indication of the magnificent 
personality he developed in subsequent years 
when known as the Emperor Frederick. 

The eldest of the dear Elders, who was also of the 
party, had been much tried all the way through 
by many foreign habits and customs, of which 
she highly disapproved, hours of meals, German 
beds, etc. But these were minor evils as com- 
pared with the Sabbath breaking at Brussels and 
elsewhere, of which she was the pained and 
scandalised observer. And when it came to this 
very serious defection and backsliding, she lifted 
up her voice and testified, and somehow I got an 
inkling that she laid it at my door, and I fear I 
was unregenerate enough to feel that I had 
scored. The truth was, I was fast growing into 
womanhood, and the dear man, whenever he 
looked at me, was reminded of the days of his 
youth before this horrible Crusader-like enthus- 
ism for — not religion — but ecclesiasticism, had 
started its baneful growth. 

On our return home, I, aged sixteen, was 
promoted to the ranks of the " grown ups," and 
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availed myself of the liberty of the subject to ask, 
and obtain, permission to attend the lectures at 
the Philosophical Institution. These were given 
twice a week, in the evenings, and as we lived at 
a considerable distance, attendance was not very 
easy. Of course, an escort had to be provided, 
and the proceeding was a rather selfish one on my 
part, for the dear soul who generally accompanied 
me used to bewail the " profitable reading " with 
which she could have filled the time at home, 
and what was to me unmixed enjoyment, was to 
her the same pain and grief that her favourite 
prayer-meetings would have been to myself. 
In after years, when, as the last survivor of the 
Elders, she forsook the paths of virginity and 
entered the holy estate, the old dairy-maid at the 
country-house wiped away a tear with the corner 
of her apron when she heard of this new depar- 
ture, and clasping her hands, observed with fer- 
vour, " Eh, sirs, I never thocht Miss Merran 
wud ha' lookit at a man, let alane marryin' yin." 
To such base uses may we come ! 

These lectures enabled me to hear many of the 
literary and scientific men of the day. Of all 
these, Huxley impressed me most, the amazing 
lucidity with which he made point after point 
clear to the most stupid or most ignorant, was 
no doubt due to his thorough mastery of his 
subject, and the sledge-hammer discourse, in 
which he demonstrated the greater difference 
between the highest and the lowest man, than 
that existing between the latter and the highest 
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ape, threw many of his audience into a frenzy. 
And what about " souls " was the cry ! 

It was a red letter day — or rather night — when 
I heard W. M. Thackeray give the first of his 
lectures on the Four Georges. I can see him 
now, the grand head thrown back, the expressive 
mouth restraining a smile as, having twisted the 
tail of the Scottish lion by a contumelious allusion 
to Mary of Scots, he stood at bay till the very 
distinct expression of disapprobation that echoed 
through the music hall — full to overflowing — 
subsided, and then the concluding one, with its 
famous anti-climax, " waistcoats and more waist- 
coats — and then — nothing I " 

The Philosophical Lecture ticket^ carried with 
it the freedom of the excellent library it pos- 
sessed. My father — always liberal and generous 
— ^never grudged me private lessons in any 
studies, and I had various irons in the fire in the 
way of music lessons and foreign languages, but 
the books were what I was keenest about, and I 
Was much aggrieved by the raids that the Elders 
continually made upon my treasures, having 
been accustomed to keep a note-book in which 
to copy anything I particularly wished to remem- 
ber, it was excessively annoying to find the 
volumes I was using had disappeared ; Moore's 
Life of Byron, and many another were walked 
off in this way, and my father appealed to. He 

1 The lectiire hall of the Philosophical Institute was quite 
inadequate to the number of applications for seats required, 
so the music hall was therefore engaged for the occasion. 
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must have been equal to the judicious Hooker, 
for, while always seeming to maintain authority, 
I generally found my books replaced. 

But a climax was reached when, having passed 
the Carlyle and Emerson stage, I imported the 
works of F. D. Maurice from the library. Just at 
this time, certain of the leading lights in the Scotch 
Kirk were engaged in blackguarding Maurice's 
tenets ; indeed, as an old Lincoln's Inn adherent 
put it : "In Scotland, Maurice is considered 
little better than the devU." That was so — as 
lawyers say. On this occasion silence in the 
gallery was restored when my father pronounced 
judgment and said if I read those books, I must 
also peruse those on the other side ! I believe 
little Dr. Candlish (most charming of diners-out) 
represented " the other side," and that part of 
the bargain certainly remained unfulfilled. 

The little doctor was not devoid of a sense of 
humour, and on one occasion when gifts in 
kind had become a burden, he, from the pulpit 
requested his congregation to allow him in 
future, the privilege of clothing his own off- 
spring. 

What I owed then and since — ^in common with 
many others — ^to Mr. Maurice's teaching, could 
never be told. In after years, if a stay in Lon- 
don was to be limited to ten days, I always 
arranged that these should include two Sun- 
days, when I went to Vere Street to hear Maurice 
— as Bunsen used to say — " not read but pray 
the prayers." And when the wonderful notes 
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of that voice — ^as his son has well called it, 
the most beautiful human voice ever heard — 
feU on the ear in the hush that followed his 
entry in the reading desk or at the Communion 
table, men and women of the world seemed 
lifted far above it into another atmosphere 
of deepest reverence and peace. 

Looking back, I can see how natural it was 
from the point of view of my dear Elders, 
that they should have agonized at seeing their 
idol making straight for perdition, the very 
natural result of the foundation laid by the 
early Christian heresies. But an incident that 
occurred about this time effected my emanci- 
pation from this kind of annoyance. 

A very old family friend. Dr. James Buchanan, 
being in want of more complete rest after an ill- 
ness than was possible to secure in his own home, 
came to ours for a week's change of scene. 
He was Professor of Divinity or Theology, or 
Head of the Free Church College, or something 
in that line. He was a big man — so big that 
you could not go beyond him in fame for piety, 
so to say — and a real saint. What was my 
triumph, when one day I found this "Minister" 
reposing on a sofa, snuff-box in hand, and a 
comfortable pile of Dickens' novels beside him ! ! 

In vain was I told that his mind had been over- 
taxed, and he was ordered to give it relaxation, 
etc. I waived aside all such explanations 
with the fine scorn proper to my age. It was 
Saul among the prophets. This good man 
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had baptised me — Plater on he married me — 
but I considered that in supplying me with 
such a handle and an argument, he did me a 
much greater service than in the administration 
of either sacrament. I never cared for Dickens' 
books, but the example he afforded was " dis- 
tinctly precious." 

The platform of solemnity on which the 
Elders habitually dwelt was not one that afforded 
much space for that great consoler of many 
of the ills of life, a sense of humour, but I think 
that, privately, even they must have seen the 
joke of the situation. 

By far the greatest event that ever befel 
me in the book-reading line, was my becoming 
possessed of a copy of Ruskin's Stones of Venice. 
An older member of the family, out in the Far 
East, belonged to a little book-club, the mem- 
bers of which took it in turn to order the books 
they fancied. Some genius seeing this sug- 
gestive title advertised in three volumes, and 
under the impression that it was a recent novel, 
ordered it out from home. I believe the club 
went into bankruptcy in consequence of the 
purchase, and at the next half-yearly auction 
of its effects, it fell to my relation, who, having 
no use for it, sent it home in a consignment of 
Eastern presents for his family ! 

No one wanted to sandwich it between the 
volumes of Mathew Henry's commentaries and 
other Works of a similar nature, with which our 
library book cases were filled, and for more than 
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twenty years I had undisturbed possession of it, 
when its owner woke up to a sense of the value 
of " first editions." What that book was to me, 
no words can describe. It Was a veritable 
gospel, and to this day I have never been able 
to decide whether I would have preferred to 
see Venice with my own eyes, or to have read 
Ruskin's descriptions of it, supposing only the 
one or the other were possible. I knew it by 
heart. To me it was light — it was beauty — 
and, above aU, it was colour, and as literature 
its magnificent paragraphs of prose poetry 
really opened out a new earth and heaven, in 
the midst of much that had been so bleak and 
barren. Out of it grew a settled purpose to 
see Italy, but many years had to pass before 
the realisation of that dream, for while still in 
my teens, and before I had done growing, fate 
carried me to the Far East. 

Surely, never was any creature turned out into 
the wide world so poorly equipped for its facts and 
its perplexities. " New women " were, as yet, 
very far off, and the " Heavenly Twins " were still 
unborn. I had never sat down to consider 
the Origin of Species, and the great question 
of a man's " past " would have been Greek and 
Hebrew to me, and if anyone had told me that 
babies and legs of mutton alike grew out of the 
gooseberry bushes, I would have seen no reason 
to the contrary. The old family servant, who 
followed me to the East, used to say grimly 
that most folks had at least the light of nature 
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to guide them, but that in my case it seemed 
to have been left out. 

There was no Spirit of the Air to strike back 
the Fates and say : " Leave this child awhUe 
with us. Her little feet, which hitherto have 
only trodden flowery meadows in the Mountains 
of the Moon, are wholly unsuited to the dusty, 
stony highways of your lower world — Cleave 
her here with us." 

So I turned my face to the gorgeous, the Un- 
changing East, where a more liberal education 
in a Higher School than any in which I had as 
yet graduated, awaited me. 

Before leaving England, we ordered the Lin- 
coln's Inn Sermons, then published weekly by 
subscription, and the Saturday Review, then 
in its palmiest days, with " young Lord Robert 
Cecil " and his future wife among its contri- 
butors. 

I received a serious letter of remonstrance 
from home as to the "godless" nature of this 
literature ! 

In taking one long, last look back to the 
fifties of the last century, two points of dis- 
similarity between its conditions and those of 
the present day stand out in bold relief. In that 
pre-historic era the Scientific Spirit had not 
yet stirred the face of the waters, and " our 
fathers have told us " was still good and suffi- 
cient doctrine. 

The first great point of difference is in the 
position occupied in the present day by money. 
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I never remember to have heard the word used 
in conversation in my father's house. There 
were sermons enough and to spare as to the 
iniquity of buying things that were, in Scottish 
parlance " just nonsense." These were spec- 
ially intended for the benefit of a certain young 
person whose tastes were supposed to incline 
in that direction, but as to any of the bewailing 
of shortage of income such as resounds on all 
sides in the present day, such a topic was un- 
known. People accepted the limitations of 
their income as they did the geographical 
boundaries of their parish. If any article of 
household furniture of the necessary order 
was worn out it was replaced with a due regard 
to decency. But Ruskin's view, that the furni- 
ture that was good enough for his father was 
good enough for him, was the view generally 
held. 

The writer has in her possession two pieces 
of furniture on which dates are carved which 
show that in the year 1916 they will have 
completed two centuries of service. Made ori- 
ginally for the kitchen of the old Border home, 
they are now promoted to the dining-room 
region. I remember on one occasion when a 
relative had expressed surprise to my father 
that he did not have a mirror over his drawing- 
room fireplace, saying how much it would im- 
prove the room, my father quietly replied that 
he could not afford such non-necessary things, 
and when visitors would remark on the beauty 
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of the Turkey carpet in the dining-room, he 
was careful to state that it had been a wedding 
present and that otherwise he never could have 
possessed anything so costly. 

That, of course, refers to a date of about loo 
years ago, when such carpets were widely different 
both in quality and price from their modern suc- 
cessors. But still, this illustrates the general point 
of view. It was not so much that people were 
contented with their financial position, as that 
it never occurred to them to be anything else, 
and to have alluded in conversation to the hard- 
ship of the unattainable good, or the " difficul- 
ties of making ends meet " would have been 
thought as extraordinary as we should consider 
it, if, after a visit to the National Gallery, anyone 
were to lament that they did not possess a 
Titian or a Velasquez. 

The other diversity is still more pronounced. 
It is the extraordinary change within the last 
sixty years in the position of women. Sixty 
years ago, matrimony was, we may say, the 
only profession open to women, and, without 
going so far as to say that she was educated 
in the view expressed in the old baUad " 'My 
face is my fortune, sir,' she said," the prevail- 
ing idea was that her aim and object should be 
to make herself attractive in the eyes of the male 
bird, and to this end the question of whether 
pink or blue best suited her complexion became 
of paramount importance. In this century 
women have a wide range of choice in deter- 
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mining their career, almost every profession is 
open to them, save, as yet, the Bar and the 
House of Commons. We may drop a tear over 
the IngSnue of the fifties and the sixties of the 
defunct 19th Century. She is as extinct a 
species as the dodo. Her counterpart of to- 
day attends lectures at maternity hospitals, 
and instructs sweetly her much-befogged and 
deeply-scandalised grandmother on the nature 
and scope of eugenics, mysterious word that 
has set so many tongues a-wagging. 

It is in every respect a change for the better, 
but it is a change that involves many others. 
Marriage, the old Canon Law defines as Consent, 
and the English Prayer Book expands the 
definition and adds that it was ordained for 
" the procreation of children." Given these 
premises it behoves us to make very sure that 
those who adopt that profession thoroughly 
understand to what they are consenting. 
" Knowledge," the wise man said, " increaseth 
sorrow," and our jurists and theologians will 
find themselves at no very distant date con- 
fronted with problems undreamt of in the mid 
Victorian era. Already people are asking whe- 
ther it is right that human beings are to spend 
their lives in misery in consequence of having 
in ignorance made a legal contract to live to- 
gether. 

Apart from such obvious skeletons in 
the cupboard, as chronic alcoholism or here- 
ditary melancholia, what will be the effect on 
G 
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the unborn children of parents hopelessly separa- 
ted by antagonistic temperaments or a total 
want of mental affinity, and, given such a back- 
ground, will not the injury inflicted on the 
disposition and future lives of the children born 
in such circumstances, far out-weigTi all breaches 
of the Seventh Commandment put together, 
and in the interests of humanity, is there not a 
higher morality than has hitherto been taken 
into consideration ? 

Now let no one imagine that the writer is 
advocating such a state of morals as used to 
prevail in society in a certain capital of Eastern 
Europe, when it was quite usual for a dinner- 
party to be composed of couples who, having 
accomplished a kind of game of Matrimonial 
Post, changed places all round to meet without 
the slightest embarrassment. 

But it is matter of common knowledge in 
one great country of Southern Europe that the 
most sane and balanced of its citizens are largely 
recruited from the ranks of its foundling hospi- 
tals. 

A forgotten teacher* of that now distant mid- 
Victorian epoch, writing on this and kindred 
subjects, has given it as his opinion that in 
marriage it is probable that the whole diapason 
of joy and sorrow is sounded from perfect 
congeniality (if there be such a thing), which 
he doubts, to the uttermost extent of irritable 
uncongeniality. 

1 Sir Arthur Helps, Private Secretary to Queen Victoria. 
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But a great Indian administrator has taken 
the world into his confidence and told us, that 
he did not attempt to explain how it was, but 
that the fact remains that he always felt much 
happier when he saw his wife enter a room. ^ 

When the world at large begins to breath 
that atmosphere, the divorce court may close 
its doors and the jurists and theologians will 
have an idle time. And Love will remain as 
he was intended to be — Lord of All. 

^ Lord Lawrence. 



V 

THE FORMATIVE TIME 

" Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen." 

Keats. 

IT was mid-April of the fateful year 1857 
when we left England, and no sense of 
Spring as yet in the air. Our destination 
was the Philippine Islands. Travelling 
eastward we made a first halt at Brussels to 
enable me to take leave of a favourite cousin 
there at school, thence on to Heidelberg, where 
I had been before with my father. 

At Dresden we fell in with that eccentric 
genius, Chisholm Anstey, travelling under 
the care of a kind of keeper. He turned 
up later on at Hong Kong, having been 
given by the government of that day a legal 
appointment there, in the hope, it was said, 
that the climate might end his career, as 
he was such a torment in the House of Com- 
mons. He came across subsequently to Manila, 
as most people did sooner or later, and I little 
thought then that his unfortunate wife would, 
many years afterwards, become a personal friend 
of my own. 
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Prague and Vienna were visited in quick 
succession, for — as one of those agreeable elderly 
relatives who know the business of their juniors 
much better than they do themselves, remarked 
— we had planned to visit half the capitals of 
Europe in the space of a fortnight. 

From that hurried glimpse of Prague, still 
girt about at that date with her mediaeval walls 
and bastions, destined after the Prussian occu- 
pation of 1866 to give place to parks and pleas- 
aunces, there floats in my memory a vision of 
towers and steeples, bridges and islets poised on 
or around the mighty river, in a combination as 
fantastic as ever German master graved on wood 
block. 

To Vienna I owe the remembrance of one 
of the most beautiful sights of the kind which 
I can recall, viz., that of the opera house. 
The magnificent uniforms of Austrian and Hun- 
garian ofi&cers, combined with the splendour of 
the ladies' toilettes, the setting of the whole made 
an impression on my mind that has never been 
effaced. 

Although it was now the end of April the cold 
was intense ; snow lay deep on the Carpathians, 
and even in the well-heated first-class carriages 
we felt frozen. The railway over the Semmering 
was completed only as far as Lemberg, from 
which point we had to travel by carriage to 
Trieste, where we were to take the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer to Alexandria. It was sad to 
leave the famous Adelsberg Grotto unvisited. 
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but my husband was desperately afraid of mis- 
sing that steamer, as our P. and O. passages had 
been taken for the gth of May from Suez. As it 
turned out, we had a few hours to spare at 
Trieste, and these were spent in bed ! 

Those were the days when passport regulations 
were extremely strict, and as we went on deck at 
Trieste we passed a young military doctor whom 
I had known in Scotland, and who was returning 
to join his regiment in India, vainly endeavouring 
to soften the heart of the official whose business 
it was to viser all papers and see that they were 
in order, so he had to remain behind, his passport 
having by some incredible carelessness dis- 
appeared. Not a comfortable sort of person to 
travel with ! 

As our plan in this very rapid bird's-eye view 
of Central Europe had been to economise time by 
travelling at night so as to have the daylight 
hours free for sight-seeing, it was not wonderful 
that I passed the greater part of the days on 
board resting in my berth, only getting up to go 
on shore at Corfu, when we stopped to coal. It 
was my first glimpse of a Southern vegetation, 
and on revisiting the island after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, I was confirmed in my 
estimation of its beauty, and quite ready to 
share the view of an elderly valetudinarian 
friend, that of all winter climates he had sampled 
he gave it the preference. 

At Alexandria we had a few days to spare, 
and I was eager to spend them at Cairo, but 
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the fear of missing letters for which that address 
had been given, kept us there. Thus, to my 
lasting regret, the chance was denied me of see- 
ing the Cairo of the Arabian Nights all but un- 
touched by western ways. I was to know it 
only five-and-twenty years later, in the last 
days of Ismail Pasha the Magnificent, when the 
first rumblings of Arabi Pasha's revolt were 
in the air. 

On the gth of May we travelled across the 
desert in the last trip made by the cumber- 
some old horse diligence. The new railway 
service to Suez was inaugurated that day, and 
used by Lord Elgin's Special Mission to China ; 
on the day following it was opened to the 
public. 

We soon settled down in what was to be our 
home for the next three weeks. Board ship 
is very much aji epitome of the larger world ; 
people form themselves into little groups accord- 
ing to their affinities, and in some cases ac- 
quaintance ripens into friendship. Among Lord 
Elgin's staff one man had been a college chum 
of a relative of my husband's, and with some 
other passengers we had connecting links. There 
were six brides on board, all with the exception 
of myself destined for India, and several officers 
returning to join their regiments and little think- 
ing of what lay before them. Wetherall and 
Captain Mulock and Scott, of Ancrum, were 
among them, and several of them visited 
Manila later on. Even at that early date there 
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were some disquieting rumours in the air, 
like the faint rumble of far-off thunder. 

The deck was strewn with copies of the Abbe 
Hue's volumes of travel in China ! Sixty years 
ago China was not so much in the public eye 
as it is to-day, when it sounds quaint to think 
of the Abbe Hue's famous travels being the 
chosen fountain of information. 

The voyage was uneventful, the only incident 
somewhat out of the common being that the 
home-going steamer, when she crossed our 
track in the Red Sea, was stopped for a few 
minutes to allow of dispatches from Lord Can- 
ning for Lord Elgin being brought on board our 
boat. Their bearer was an old Indian general, 
an uncle of my husband's, who made a rush at 
his new niece, and, to my speechless indignation 
and the great amusement of the lookers-on, 
embraced me on the spot. Our detention was 
only for a very few minutes, and I believe it 
is only on very exceptional cases that such a 
stoppage is allowed. 

We reached Penang on ist June, and there 
I had my first sight of tropical vegetation and 
fragrant nutmeg plantations, and my first 
taste of that most exquisite of all fruits, the 
mango-steen, lying like a milky-white Mandarin 
orange in its bed of rose-purple rind. Our 
stay, which was only for coaling, was too brief 
to admit of anything like an expedition into 
the hiU-country behind the town. 

On the 3rd June we disembarked at Singapore, 
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and I there enjoyed my first view of a typical 
Oriental town, and one at that moment even 
more than usually full of interest, by reason of 
the variety of types of different races who, 
in costumes of wonderful shape and colour, 
thronged its busy streets. Among these the 
ubiquitous Chinaman was perhaps the most 
conspicuous. 

From various causes there had been a period 
of general unrest in the Straits Settlement 
and the neighbouring islands of Sumatra 
and Borneo, and considerable anxiety on 
the part of the European residents there, as 
well as in Hong-Kong itself, so Lord Elgin's 
arrival was hailed with general acclamation. 
As the " Shannon," which Was destined for 
the use of his Mission, had not yet arrived from 
Hong-Kong, Lord Elgin accepted the Governor 
of Singapore's offer of hospitality. We found 
that a new line of steamers between Singapore 
and Manila had recently been inaugurated, 
and as the first of these had only just started, 
it was decided we should wait there for the next 
boat rather than go on to Hong-Kong and there 
take the chance of a Spanish steamer going 
across to Manila. 

Hotels in such Eastern towns were not 
exactly abodes of bliss at that date, and it 
was customary for the correspondents of the 
business firms to be received and entertained 
by them with the boundless hospitality only 
to be found in the East. Indeed, this was 
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such a recognised thing that an allowance 
for such entertaining was generally entered as 
a part of the office expenses. So we betook 
ourselves to one of these princely domains, 
a little way out of the town, standing in its 
own beautiful grounds. 

It already contained two of the Sarawak 
refugees, one a young and very pretty woman 
who had been hidden in the bushes for 
more than a week before she was discovered 
by her husband ; the other was Mrs. Charles 
Grant, a niece by marriage of Lord Elgin's, 
who was awaiting her first confinement there. 
She and her husband had not been very 
long out from England, whence they had 
travelled in company with young Brooke, the 
nephew and successor of Sir James Brooke, who 
had married Charles Grant's sister. Their happy 
family conditions had not been of long duration, 
and even the popular Rajah had had to swim 
across a creek to save his life. Where the sport- 
ing bishop who wrote gaily of " potting natives " 
(an expression Exeter HaU never forgot or for- 
gave) was, I do not recollect, but certainly neither 
he nOr the young Brookes were in Singapore 
during our stay. 

As those two ladies occupied the spare 
bedrooms of our kind host's dwelling, the 
"guest house," a dependence standing in the 
garden, was assigned to us, an arrangement that 
left us entirely at liberty. His wife was confined 
to her own apartments by illness, and I only 
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saw her for brief interviews, but Mrs. C. Grant 
was most kind in coaching me in every way, and 
procured for me a native maid to look after my 
clothes and attend to me generally, which she 
assured me I would find was an absolute necessity 
during the three weeks of our stay. 

Singapore was en fete and could not do enough 
to show its gratification at the honour conferred 
upon it by the presence of the special mission, 
and balls and dinners were the order of the day. 
The " Shannon " soon made its appearance, with 
that prince of naval commanders, Captain Peel, 
who always looked like an old engraving just 
stepped out of its frame, and with a fine manner 
of the most charming old World courtesy. His 
was indeed a magnetic personality, and he was 
adored by his subordinates. 

When the news came from Hong Kong that 
Keppel had been acquitted by the Court Martial 
for the loss of a gun-boat, joy beamed on every 
face. I had never then heard the name 
Keppel (Queen Alexandra's " beloved little 
admiral "), but some years later, when my hus- 
band was chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Yokohama, where Keppel was the admiral 
on the station, they became close friends. 

It was a stirring time ; the first echoes of dis- 
turbance in India that we had heard at Ceylon 
grew more and more pronounced, and Lord 
Elgin took upon himself the responsibility of 
diverting troops arriving at Singapore from the 
Mauritius on their way to China to Calcutta, and 
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eventually to set aside his own mission and go 
down in the " Shannon " to Calcutta to strength- 
en Lord Canning's hands. 

Lord Elgin never appears to have got 
the full amount of recognition he deserved 
for this self-abnegation, which was fully justi- 
fied by after events. Those who were on 
board the " Shannon " on that memorable 
day when she steamed into Calcutta — her 
big guns thundering in salute — have told us 
it was one of the most impressive moments of 
their lives ; and have described the days of terri- 
ble anxiety that followed, when, at Government 
House, you never knew, as they said, who was 
friend or foe, or whether the native servants, 
slipping about in their noiseless fashion with bare 
feet, might not, then and there, be plotting a 
rising against their masters. 

But at Singapore, whatever the anxieties in 
the background might have been, all went to 
outward appearance, merry as a marriage bell tUl 
the 23rd June, when Lord Elgin and his suite 
departed in their magnificent frigate for Hong 
Kong, and on the same day we bade adieu to our 
worthy hosts and sailed in our humble steamer 
for Manila, where we arrived on ist July. 

I cannot here resist telling an anecdote of our 
host at Singapore, though it has nothing what- 
ever to do with this narrative. Twenty years 
later, when settled in England, he was a neigh- 
bour and intimate friend of the lady popularly 
known as " Carlyle's First Love." This lady 
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had a sister, who was a very dear friend of ours, 
and a general favovirite in society, both in Lon- 
don and in her own county home. My husband 
was one day telling his old Singapore host with 
what pleasure he was looking forward to finding 
this friend installed that evening on her annual 
visit to us, and saying what good company she 
was. The friend shook his head mournfully 
and said, " Ah, yes, and Lady B — was just such 
another till the Lord grippit her." One wet 
afternoon, when my dear old friend, half blind 
and very deaf, was feeling very low in her mind, 
I cheered her up by imparting to her this choice 
description. 

I do not think it is generally known that about 
the middle of the i8th Century, when England 
was for a brief period at war with Spain, and 
decided on attacking that country in her most 
vulnerable dependencies, her colonies at Havana 
and the other towns in the Spanish Main, she 
despatched a fleet to the Philippines, seized, and 
for about two years held, Manila, which was thus, 
though for only a short time, in the position of a 
British possession. With that exception, these 
islands, discovered in 152 1 by the great Portu- 
guese navigator, Magelhaens, belonged to Spain 
since their conquest by Legaspi in 1542 till the 
Spanish American War of 1898, started by 
America on the assumption that one of her frig- 
ates had been wilfully sunk by Spanish treachery 
off Havana. This theory has been completely 
disproved in more recent times, and America's 
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ill-gotten territory has proved to her a veritable 
white elephant. 

We coasted for several days along the western 
shore of Luzon, but only now and again caught 
glimpses through the dense clouds which 
shrouded the land, of its wooded heights and 
deep bays, for the rainy season had just set in. 
As we steamed through the narrow straits of 
Cavite, and across the bay of Manila, so extensive 
as to resemble more an inland sea than a har- 
bour, there was nothing to be seen but a heavy 
downpour of tropical rain on all sides. 

Later on I was to become very familiar with 
the beauties of this bay, for the " rambla " or 
esplanade which runs along between the shore 
and the bastions of the old town afforded a 
pleasant resort for breathing the fresh air, both 
in the early morning and late evening drive, 
when it was generally filled with carriages of 
Spaniards and English. At a distance of only 
seven degrees from the line, and with a tempera- 
ture best described as hot and hotter, walking 
exercise was not much in favour. 

It seemed a long drive under the relentless 
rain from the landing place to our house. By 
the time we reached this the water at the ap- 
proach had risen so high that planks had to be 
procured and placed within the carriage to 
enable us to reach the fourth or fifth step of the 
staircase. Thus I made my entry into what 
was to be my home for some years to come. 

Our house was a large new structure outside 
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the town, a little way round from the river 
Pasig, and close to the suspension bridge which 
spanned it. This abode had been taken, and 
everything provided for us, by the thoughtful 
and affectionate care of my brother, and enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of being much fresher 
and cooler than if it had been inside the town, 
which, cramped within its old defences, was far 
from attractive. Its architectural features, 
some of them dating from the days of Legaspi, 
the founder of Manila town, clearly bespoke the 
main preoccupation in the mind of their makers 
— earthquakes. Ponderous old churches and 
public buildings, in many cases exhibiting 
ominous rents and scars, the record of the earth- 
quake shocks which their massive masonry had 
been designed to resist, seemed to ofier a standing 
menace to the safety of single-storied dwelling- 
houses, and shops built by later generations, 
taught by experience and native example that 
lightness and elasticity, not solidity, are the 
surer means to employ against this evil. 

Our bungalow was constructed on the usual 
lines of the native dwellings. A " zaguan " or 
ground-floor of stout wooden piles (sometimes 
used as a " godown," i.e., warehouse or stable, 
but never occupied as in some parts of British 
India by Europeans) supported the upper story, 
raising it well above damp and possible inun- 
dations, and projecting somewhat beyond it so 
as to leave a certain margin for the rocking of 
the structure in the event of an earthquake. This 
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upper story contained the living rooms, all 
opening on to the broad verandahs which ran 
right round the four sides. A high-pitched roof, 
thatched with branches of Nipa palm, affording 
an air-chamber overhead, capped the whole. 

All the interior dispositions likewise aimed at 
coolness and air. The broad verandahs served 
to keep out heat and light from the living rooms. 
The real doors of these rooms, which went from 
floor to ceiling, were never, or very rarely, 
closed, but there was an ingenious arrangement 
by which perfect privacy could be secured, com- 
bined with ample ventilation. About half-way 
up the doorway a kind of slight wooden frame- 
work was fixed in two halves that closed in the 
middle, and over this frame-work some coloured 
material was stretched, thus forming a sort of 
screen in the middle portion of the doorway, 
leaving about two feet of space at top and bot- 
tom for the free passage of air. 

Wooden shutters running on grooves took 
the place of windows, and in the day-time, 
when these shutters were closed to keep out 
the fierce glare of the tropical sun, light — of a 
very subdued degree — was admitted only 
through a kind of clerestory of ground oyster- 
shells, set in a lattice-work of wood above the 
shutters (no glass was employed on account of 
earthquakes). The days were passed in this 
curious white twilight. As soon as the sun had 
set all was thrown open to the cool evening air. 

In those days there was only a handful of 
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English residents in the Philippines, and such 
civilization as these islands possessed was grafted 
on the Spanish stock, differing widely from that 
of China or British India, where we have im- 
pressed our own upon the country. Many 
people would have been thankful that their 
destiny had carried them to such a quiet back- 
water as these islands afforded, and that they 
were so far removed from the awful scenes that 
were then being enacted in India. But when 
one is young one looks at life from another point 
of view than that of safety, and I felt it to be 
most ignominious that we should be sitting there 
in ease and comfort while our country-people 
were in the thick of such tragedies. 

It was an immense change for anyone brought 
up in the kind of conventual atmosphere in 
which I had been, to plunge into a society com- 
posed of such varied elements as that in which 
I now found myself. Few of the people I was in 
the habit of meeting had come there direct from 
England, and nearly everyone had been in some 
other part of the globe before turning up in 
Manila, so that one could gather an immense 
amount of information from the everyday con- 
versation of their neighbours. Everything was 
to me profoundly interesting, the natives, the 
costumes — these were most picturesque — and, 
more than all, the magnificent tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

It was a veritable Arabian Nights entertain- 
ment, and especially striking to anyone coming 
H 
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from the grey northern latitudes of Scotland. 
Thus there was vouchsafed to me at the outset 
of my married life just such a vision of Nature 
in her most gorgeous garb as after long years 
of waiting came to Charles Kingsley " at 
last." I had never heard of Winckelmann in 
those days, or I might have expressed myself in 
the words he used when gazing over the Roman 
Campagna, that " God owed him this " in 
recompense for all the restraints and limitations 
of his youth ! 

Alas ! There was no one at my side to satisfy 
my boundless curiosity about all the wonders 
that surrounded us. English men of business 
had, at the time of which I am writing, an ex- 
traordinary faculty for limiting their curiosity 
about a new country to the practical business 
interests which they were there to promote. 

The only man in our little circle who really 
knew anything about the inner life of the natives 
was an old " Rugby boy," who had knocked 
about in Australia for some years before turning 
up in Manila, and who, I strongly suspect, had 
given his " people " more than one mauvais 
quart d'heure in his youth. He had the cross- 
bench mind, and always said that his father — 
a good Conservative — ^used to complain bitterly 
of his want of " fixed principles." He eked out 
a precarious subsistence by painting, for which 
he had some talent, and wandered up-country, 
living as a native among the Indians, and always 
maintained that the more you saw of them the 
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further off you found yourself from any real 
knowledge of their character and mentality. 
The remark made by a sagacious subaltern on 
the reasoning powers of the native of India 
might apply with equal felicity in the case of the 
Filipino : " The black man may sometimes 
arrive at the same conclusion as a white man, 
but he does so by a totally different process." 
It is perhaps only one in a thousand white men 
who, after years of weary probing into the black 
man's brain, can make himself master of the art 
of " thinking black." 



VI 

THE PHILIPPINES IN THE FIFTIES 

THE aborigines of the Philippines are a 
branch of the Negrito group called 
Acta. This group formerly included 
three sections, the Andaman, the 
Acta of the Philippines, and the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula. But more recent researches 
resulted in the discovery of a fourth group of 
Negritos in the pygmies of New Guinea, called 
by the natives of that country Tapirs. At the 
time of which I write some few of the Negritos 
were still to be found in the island of Luzon. 
Some years later, when the Austrian Scientific 
Expedition on board the " No vara," came across 
to Manila, some of these scientists having a great 
desire to examine a Negrito skull, our servants 
managed to capture a little girl for their inspec- 
tion. The poor child was brought into our 
dining-room for this purpose, and I am sure 
thought her last hour had come. 

At the time of my residence in Manila the 
native population of that town and district con- 
sisted entirely, that of Luzon almost entirely, of 
Tagals, a branch of the great Malay family. A 
curious elusive race these brown-skinned, bright- 

1X6 
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eyed, black-haired Tagals seemed to us with their 
absolutely impassive countenances — a China- 
man's features were expressive in comparison. 
Three centuries of Catholicism had done little or 
nothing to develop them. They still remained, 
in the main, children of nature, of the soft, 
luxurious nature that had nurtured them in her 
warm lap — very indolent, very sensuous, with a 
keen eye for colour and a very delicate ear for 
music. 

The bandsmen for the Spanish navy were 
at that time very largely recruited from the 
natives of the Philippine Islands, and I was 
not surprised to hear at a later date, that in a 
little up-country town (Lucban) a Spanish padre 
with a musical temperament had raised a stringed 
orchestra of native girls which performed very 
creditably at church functions. The love of 
music was a very real passion with the people. 
A harp or a guitar was generally to be found, even 
in the humblest native hut. Painting and 
carving claimed not a few Filipino votaries, and 
about a generation later at least one native 
painter rose to European eminence, exhibiting 
with marked success in the Paris salon. 

The besetting sins of the Tagals, as known to 
us, i.e., chiefly through our menial and other 
dependents, were just such as were to be ex- 
pected in an indolent and sensuous race with a 
minimum of backbone and moral fibre. Opium 
and arak claimed some victims. Cock-fighting, 
the great national pastime of the natives, often 
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led to gambling on an extensive scale, and 
indirectly to robbing of their employers to make 
good their losses. We found it necessary strictly 
to prohibit our servants from keeping these 
birds, but we had occasionally to turn a blind 
eye to infractions of this wholesome rule. So 
strong was the native passion for cock-fighting 
that it had come to be a common saying that in 
cases of earthquake or fire a Filipino would 
rescue his game-cocks before any member of his 
family. 

Physically the Tagal male is seldom attractive. 
He is generally undersized, though lithe and 
well-knit . The women, however, in their youth, 
are often, if not beautiful, at least engaging ; 
their magnificent teeth, polished to perfection 
with areca nut, their masses of blue-black hair 
(sometimes so long as to allow the owner to stand 
on it), and lustrous eyes, atoning for their often 
flat noses and full lips. Their figures, though not 
cast in a classic mould, are as a rule elegant, and 
their movements extraordinarily graceful, as 
befits a race guiltless of corsets, high heels, or 
other artificial restraints on the free development 
and movements of the body. This grace shows 
to perfection in dancing, of which they are pas- 
sionately fond — ^indeed, I have seldom seen a 
prettier sight in its way than native girls dancing 
the fandango or habanera, as some of our depend- 
ents and their relatives would do on fiesta even- 
ings in our spacious caida. 

The women's costumes are most picturesque. 
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There is a fuU skirt of bright-coloured cotton for 
every-day wear, and of gaily-coloured silk for 
feasts. Round this skirt is bound tight to the 
upper part of the figure a " say a," a broad strip 
of nniaterial to correspond with that of the under- 
skirt ; add what we might term a shirt, or 
woman's jacket, of fine, thin material, through 
which the dark, yeUow-brown skin is plainly 
visible, a gold necklace and earrings, and bright 
red velvet slippers richly embroidered in silver 
and gold, and hooked on by the little toe which 
protrudes beyond the upper part of the slipper — 
and you have the full costume of a Philippine 
beauty. 

The very wealthy of the " Mestizo " or half 
caste class (of which more anon) may achieve 
having their little shirts made of pina, a most 
beautiful and costly material, made of the fibre 
of the leaves of the pine plant. The material 
in itself is very expensive, but when its threads 
are drawn out and the open work thus prepared 
for very elaborate embroidery, one can go to any 
expense, according to the elaboration of the 
design. A piece of pina, the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief, placed in a small frame, will 
occupy the workers, one at each corner, for six 
weeks. 

So far as I know, this pina embroidery is 
peculiar to the Philippines, and not done in any 
other part of the world. A very beautiful scarf 
of it was sent over to the Exhibition in 1851, 
but so high a price was asked for it that it did not 
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find a purchaser and was sent back to Manila, 
where my husband bought it as a wedding 
present for a relative, at whose death some years 
later it was returned to his family, and is now 
in my possession, along with many other speci- 
mens of the same beautiful Manila work which 
ranks as old lace. 

The dress of the men is very simple, white 
cotton trousers and a shirt — ^generally semi- 
transparent — worn outside them. House-ser- 
vants wear no shoes or stockings, and dip about 
in noiseless fashion over the brightly polished 
wooden floors in a way that I always felt to be 
most unpleasant. Finally I turned my writing- 
table towards the wide open doors of the spacious 
drawing-room, so as to face any intruder rather 
than be startled by finding one suddenly standing 
behind me. 

One great virtue of the native population must 
here be chronicled — ^scrupulous cleanliness, both 
in their persons and in their clothing. Men and 
women bathe every day, often more than once, 
in the river. They bestow much attention also 
on their teeth and hair. For the latter cocoa-nut 
oil is used — sometimes to such an extent in the 
case of the women that it drips on the floor — 
and a preparation all frothed up called " gogo," 
made, I believe, from some kind of fibrous root, 
probably one of the saponaria. This preparation 
was perfumed with slices of lemon, and I have 
often thought that any French coiffeur introduc- 
ing it might make his fortune. 
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The official class was, of course, Spanish. 
Between them and the natives came a very large 
Mestizo, or half caste section, offsprings of 
unions, legitimate or otherwise, between Span- 
iards and natives, or more frequently between 
natives and the Chinese immigrants who, despite 
restrictive measures apparently more honoured 
in the breach than the observance, made their 
way in large numbers into the Islands, and had 
come to form the working backbone thereof in 
commerce and other ways. 

Many of these Mestizo families were very rich. 
They did not, however, appear to reap much 
enjoyment from their riches ; indeed, in some 
cases, their possessions seemed to be a burden 
to them. It was no uncommon thing for a 
wealthy half caste family, owning a large house 
with spacious reception-rooms, to continue to 
inhabit its kitchen quarters. Only on some 
great occasion — a betrothal, a marriage, a fun- 
eral, or a christening — would the house be 
thrown out of the windows — ^to use a Spanish 
bull. 

Such entertainments afforded a very strik- 
ing coup d'ceil. The approach to the house 
and the verandahs round it would be gaily 
lighted up with coloured lanterns, the rooms 
decorated with pyramids of fragrant, bright- 
coloured blossoms. Music and dancing would 
be prolonged till dawn. The Mestizo ladies 
would be dressed in their best and decked with 
all their diamonds (the chief family investment) 
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which only saw the light on these occasions, 
while fireflies, confined in little gauze bags, 
twinkled in their abundant tresses. Some of 
these Mestizas were strikingly beautiful, all were 
graceful in a rather languid, sensuous way, and 
most of them danced divinely. 

With the Spanish section of the population we 
were on pleasant, if seldom intimate, terms. 
Owing to the circumstance that my brother had 
in his youth spent several years in the South of 
Spain with a branch of a very old Scottish family 
settled in that country for several generations, 
and intermarried with Spaniards (they were old 
family friends of my father's), he had acquired 
a thorough knowledge, not only of the Spanish 
language, but of manners and customs, and of 
the Spanish point of view, widely different in 
many respects from our own. Consequently 
we perhaps had a larger acquaintance with the 
official class than generally falls to the lot of the 
representatives of the English commercial houses 
in the Philippines. 

My great difficulty in learning Spanish was 
that I was tolerably familiar with Italian, 
and so many words in both languages are 
the same, but have widely different mean- 
ings, that it is extremely confusing to the 
foreign student, and seems to produce the effect 
of stumbling through two languages before 
arriving at a perception of the third. Not that 
the Italian and Spanish character at all resemble 
each other. On the whole I venture to think the 
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Spaniard the finer type of the two, though as to 
whether he would be the pleasanter to have to do 
with in domestic life I have strong doubts. 

One Spanish custom I very much disliked — 
the habit of paying a visit while meals were going 
on, not with the slightest wish or intention on 
the part of the visitor to partake of these — as we 
should say, " to drop in and take pot-luck " — 
to that I would have had no objection whatever. 
But to have a casual visitor sitting beside you at 
table, looking on with great interest at what you 
were eating, and being expected at the same time 
to make small talk for him, was, I thought, a 
trial and a monstrous intrusion, though it is 
never intended as such. With Italians such a 
custom would not only not be tolerated, it would 
be thought the height of rudeness. In calling 
at an Italian house, if the servant intimates to 
the visitor that the family are " ia tavola," it is 
equivalent to a most decided form of " not at 
home." 

The Spanish misgovernment was deplorable. 
Not that there was any question of cruelty or 
oppression, but it was a policy of muddling, very 
much resembling what is going on in Persia 
to-day. Given the fact that a destructive gale 
had blown down a grove of cocoa-nut palm trees, 
the important question of what was to replace 
them would be referred to the Home Govern- 
ment, and six months later orders would come 
out to plant on that particular territory the pre- 
cise produce that would not thrive upon it, and 
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so on ad infinitum. There was no attempt to 
develop the magnificent resources of the Islands, 
and as every " pronunciamento " in Spain 
brought a change in the colonial appointments, 
the official class feathered its nest while it was 
called to-day — ^no man knew what to-morrow 
might bring forth. 

I have now no means of knowing the true 
causes that led up to the revolt of the natives 
against their clergy, and indirectly, to the over- 
throw of the Spanish rule. In the fifties, the 
entire Indian population professed the Roman 
Catholic religion, and as the priests were mostly 
recruited from the native ranks, we foreigners 
had a sense of absolute security against the 
possibility of any popular rising, knowing that 
the Government would get the first inkling of any 
disaffection on the part of the natives. But there 
never was the faintest whisper of such a thing 
during my residence there, nor certainly for 
twenty years after that. 

The Church loomed large in the administration 
of the Islands, as she had in the conquest and 
subjection thereof to Spanish rule. The arch- 
bishop was almost as great a personage as the 
governor-general, greater perhaps in the eyes of 
the superstitious native population. Every 
padre in his province was a little god, whatever 
his moral failings might be. All that pomp and 
pageantry could do to enhance religion in the eyes 
of an intensely sensuous race was done. AU 
the fasts and feasts of the Christian year were 
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strictly and solemnly observed. It was, of 
course, in Holy Week that their observances 
reached their climax. The same solemnities 
obtained as in Spain. From the Thursday 
evening till ten o'clock on the Saturday morning 
every bell was silenced ; no wheeled vehicle of 
any sort or kind was allowed in the streets of 
Manila town, or on the country roads in the 
environs, not even the governor-general's car- 
riage and six, nor the archbishop's coach, with 
its team of gaily caparisoned mules. The only 
exception to this latter rule was made in favour 
of the English doctor, who, by dint of urgent 
representations, had succeeded in convincing 
the authorities that it was impossible for him in 
that climate to visit his patients on foot. 

At ten o'clock on the Saturday morning the 
guns roared, the church bells clanged, and all the 
household of native servants set up wild shrieks 
and yells, falling on each other's necks in trans- 
ports of ecstasy, very much after the manner in 
which Russians embrace each other at dawn on 
Easter Day. On my first experience of the 
hubbub in Manila I thought the servants had 
gone mad. 

Once settled into my new home I very soon 
dropped into the jog-trot of the East, seldom 
going out except after sunset for the evening 
drive. But we made frequent expeditions into 
the interior of the Island, and in this way saw a 
great deal of its wonderful vegetation — mile upon 
mile of cocoa-nut palms, bamboos, bananas, and 
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other tropical trees, alternating with stretches 
of green paddy-fields — and got a closer insight 
into native life than came within my field of 
vision from our verandahs — women fetching 
water in large earthenware vessels poised on their 
heads, or more rarely in long bamboo-trunks 
carried on the shoulder ; busy market-places 
high-piled with fruit and vegetables, and 
thronged with dark-skinned gaily-attired crowds, 
" bancas," i.e., dug-outs, covered with sun- 
shelters of palm matting, paddled by lithe native 
boatmen in enormous sun-hats and scanty loin- 
cloths, big-horned, black buffaloes wallowing 
lazily up to their protruding muzzles in pools of 
mud, docile to the lead of their native masters, 
but quick to scent and resent the presence of a 
white man. 

There were only two other English ladies in 
Manila at this time, and it would not have 
occurred to either of them to go about in this 
way, but I revelled among new and strange 
experiences — flying foxes — ^inland seas — extinct 
volcanoes, "to say nothing of the delights of land 
shells, of orchids that abounded on the forest 
trees in the hill districts, of the brilliant birds 
and butterflies that flitted through the green 
tangle of the jungle. 

There was a certain hospitable convent, where 
we generally put up when out on these expedi- 
tions ; the padre — a jolly friar — had many 
" nephews" of the Papal type, and most riotous 
nocturnal entertainments went on in his part of 
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the building. On one occasion, when my husband 
had been obliged, on account of the accelerated 
departure of a mail steamer, to hurry down to 
Manila, and I was left to follow more leisurely, 
the row was so terrific that I was alarmed lest 
the padre's visitors might invade our part of the 
building, and felt very grateful to the " Rugby 
boy " when I discovered next morning that, the 
same idea having occurred to him, he had paced 
the corridor in front of my room during the whole 
night. 

In another convent, where we once arrived late 
at night, while we were at supper in a big caida, I 
observed the servants carrying bed after bed 
across the passage, and as they appeared to me 
to be aU going in at one door, I drew my hus- 
band's attention to it. On making inquiries, it 
appeared that, as the archbishop had slept in 
that chamber on his last visit, it was supposed 
to be of peculiar sanctity, and the beds — for the 
whole of our party — had been arranged there. 
Our friends good-naturedly said they would go 
and find a night's quarters in some of the native 
huts, which relieved me from an embarrassing 
situation. 

On another occasion, when some kind of a 
carrying chair had been fixed up for me, I arrived 
at our destination in advance of the rest of the 
party. The padre received me with true Spanish 
politeness, and proceeded to offer me No. i 
cheroots. Cigarettes would have been the usual 
thing, and I was rather surprised at this new 
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departure. When my menkind made enquiries, 
it appeared that I was only the second European 
female with whom he had ever been brought into 
contact, the first having been my country- 
woman, Madame de B., wife of the French 
Special Envoy to China, who had recently come 
across to visit Manila, one of the most elegant 
and fascinating women I had ever met. When 
she first married, her husband was a young 
Attache out in Mexico, and in the execution of 
the duties of his post, he frequently had to take 
long journeys on horseback, on which she accom- 
panied him. Food was sometimes not to be had 
on these expeditions, and in this way she 
acquired the habit of inordinate smoking, which 
indeed ultimately caused her death, as the doc- 
tors had warned her it would if persisted in, but 
the habit was too strong to be broken. 

My Northern colouring of yellow hair and pink 
and white skin were a perpetual wonder to the 
brown Malay women, who used to crowd about 
me, eager to touch me and see if the apparition 
were real. The only explanation of the mystery 
they could devise was that I was in some mys- 
terious way, a descendant or re-incarnation of the 
Virgin Mary, and this legend was generally 
accepted ! 

The first of these expeditions was made a few 
months after our arrival on the Island, and it was 
in some respects the most memorable. 

Lord Elgin, with the statesman-like sagacity 
which was such a marked feature of his character. 
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had, after consultation with Lord Canning and 
Sir William Peel, decided to relinquish his claim 
to the " Shannon," leaving her at Calcutta, 
where she formed, along with the " Pearl," the 
nucleus of the famous Naval Brigade under 
Captain Peel, which did such good service during 
the terrible months of the mutiny, and contented 
himself with the much less imposing vessel, the 
" Furious," commanded by Captain Sherard 
Osborn, of Arctic expedition fame. 

A few months after our arrival in Manila the 
" Furious " came across from Hong Kong accom- 
panied by several gun-boats requiring some re- 
pairs, which were to be done at Cavite, the Spanish 
Arsenal, at some little distance from the town of 
Manila, on the other side of the bay. She 
brought two passengers whom we were very glad 
to welcome — Wingrove Cooke, that prince of 
war-correspondents, whose graphic letters to the 
Times were so far-famed, and a member of the 
Special Mission. Their visit was to be a very 
brief one, and as they were anxious to see some- 
thing of the beauties of the interior, an expedition 
was hastily arranged, and after dinner we started 
about 10 p.m. to drive to a certain point on the 
river Pasig, where our boat with its rowers was 
to await us. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, the air 
cool and fresh, the stars in myriads, and fire- 
flies lighting up the acacia trees, and then the 
talk began, talk such as I had never heard 
before, save in dreams, the allusive phrase, the 
I 
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apt quotation, the quick retort, the give and 
take. For two hours the ball of conversation 
was tossed lightly to and fro between two men, 
both of whom had thought deeply, read widely, 
had travelled far, and to whom desert tracks and 
jungle paths were as familiar as London Qub- 
land. Of the younger of the two it used in later 
years to be said, that he might be met any day 
coming out of the " Travellers " with a royalty 
hanging on to each arm, Edward, Prince of 
Wales on one side, the King of the Belgians on 
the other. But to the end of his days he re- 
tained the simple heartedness of a child. 

I sat spell-bound, inwardly at white heat, but 
giving no sign outwardly of anything out of the 
usual! The gates of many worlds hitherto un- 
known, were thrown open for me that night, it 
was an epoch-making and never to be forgotten 
time. We found our small canoe awaiting us, and 
at mid-night settled down at the bottom of the 
boat, and were soon in the land of dreams, lulled 
to sleep by the regular rhythm of our boatmen's 
paddles as they forced our fraU craft rapidly up 
stream. Daylight found us in the Lago de Bai, 
making for the island of Talim, and I was some- 
what disconcerted by Wingrove Cooke's frank 
avowal that he had been watching my efforts at 
a pussy-cat toilet in my corner, when I had 
fondly imagined my companions to be still 
wrapt in slumber. 

The high volcanic hills of this Island of Talim 
were wooded to the summit, and indented with 
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lovely little bays fringed with drooping bamboos. 
The Lago de Bai is the largest sheet of fresh 
water as yet discovered in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, being twenty-eight miles in length by 
twenty-two in breadth. Our destination was 
the village of Los Banos, celebrated for its 
thermal springs, the temperature of which is 
sufficiently high to boil an egg in four minutes. 
No doubt future ages will utilise these for rheu- 
matic affections, as are to-day the geysers of New 
Zealand. At present it consists of only a few 
Indian huts, the inhabitants of which crowded 
round us. 

Breakfast over, we made for the Island 
of Socoline, which appears to have been des- 
cribed by a writer gifted with imagination far 
superior even to that of the great romancer, 
Alexandre Dumas — La Gironiere. Whether he 
and his companion, Mr. Lindsay, invented their 
alligator fables, or had been imposed upon by the 
Indians, deponent sayeth not. But as he gives 
the Lake of Socoline as having an elevation of 
1,500 feet above the Lake of Bai, when 15 feet 
is really the outside difference, his accuracy in 
other respects as to difficulties and dangers may 
be estimated at its face value. No alligators 
came our way, but thousands of the horrible big 
bats called " flying foxes " were hanging on to the 
branches of the trees, and afforded good sport 
to our friends' guns. Many were the joys and 
sights of that day^— including a collection of fine 
land shells, to be sent home for the benefit of that 
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great conchologist, old Mr. Ambrose Poynter 
(father of the P.R.A. of a later day), and we all 
felt it hard to tear ourselves away from the en- 
chantments of the fairyland scenes. 

We had lingered too long, and found when we 
regained our own boat, that a gale had sprung 
up, and to our dismay our boatmen at first 
refused to venture on the crossing. A writer 
with an abler pen than mine has described the 
woes of that return, and I give here his account. 

" An attempt which we insisted on their 
making was not encouraging ; our slight canoe 
was no sooner exposed to the full force of the 
wind and waves than she took in a sea which 
half-filled and very nearly upset her, so that we 
were compelled to put back to a little bay, where 
a government felucca was lying, with the padrone 
of which we hoped to come to terms. Unfor- 
tunately, though susceptible to the influence 
of dollars, his men were absent ; so as the lady 
of our party was undaunted by our former ex- 
perience, we determined to effect some improve- 
ments upon our own little craft, and tempt the 
waves in her once more. First we took off the 
roof, which shut down on her sides so closely as 
to give her the ominous appearance of a gigantic 
coffin, and rendered it extremely probable that 
she would serve us in that capacity in the event 
of an upset. Then we added to and strengthened 
our outriggers, reefed our sail to its smallest 
dimensions, and once more pushed out into the 
lake. Throughout the twelve hours of a night 
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that seemed interminable, we battled with the 
waves ] drenched to the skin, and seated in the 
water at the bottom of the boat, we chiefly 
employed ourselves in baling, the hats of the 
boatmen rendering good service. Daylight 
found us hungry and rheumatic, gliding down 
the rapid current of the Pasig ; but our condition 
rapidly improved under the genial influence of 
the morning sun ; and an hour after our return 
to civilisation we were so well-satisfied with the 
adventures of our trip that we forgot its dis- 
comforts." 

Sherard Osborn was much relieved to see his 
passengers, as the gun-boats having finished 
their repairs, he was bound to depart for Hong 
Kong without further delay. He came up to 
breakfast and congratulated me on my " British 
pluck," and we were all very merry over our 
adventures.^ I was the first Englishwoman 
who had ever travelled in this part of the interior, 
and am glad to have seen so beautiful and inter- 
esting a country while it was as yet untouched by 
any foreign influence. 

1 Of all that merry little breakfast party, the writer is 
now the sole survivor. 
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SOONER or later, most of the men-of-war 
on the China station, came across to 
Manila to coal. In those days there 
was no hotel in the town fit for civilised 
people, and the mercantile houses of that day 
were accustomed to exercise true Eastern hos- 
pitality, so that we made acquaintance with an 
immense number of people of name and fame — 
some of them very interesting — ambassadors, 
special envoys, governors, naval men, diplo- 
matists, newspaper correspondents, German sci- 
entists — ^everybody seemed to be out in China 
just then. Many of these had brought intro- 
ductions to us, and we kept open liouse. I liked 
the naval men best of all, they were easy to en- 
tertain, and so grateful for any little kindness we 
could show them, and it was great fun teaching 
the middies the most outrageous Spanish slang, 
then seeing them go up and repeat these sen- 
tences to the pretty Spanish girls at balls, in the 
belief that they were paying the most graceful 
compliments. 

Visitors also came up from India, either simply 
from love of travel or to recruit after illness ; 

134 
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one man who brought an introduction remained 
our guest for full three months ! The people 
who gave him the letter of introduction wrote to 
apologise, but it was not altogether his fault, as 
twice when he had taken his passage and started 
on his journey the vessel was obliged to put back 
from stress of weather. He declared that if his 
third attempt failed he could consider that his 
destiny was fixed to remain in the isles for good 
and all. I was much relieved that the third 
attempt was successful. 

He had been quartered in my brother's 
house inside the city walls, and hardly a 
day passed without his coming up to give me 
the benefit of his society in the afternoon, when 
people are supposed to be having a siesta. I 
never acquired that habit, and as all the visiting 
was done in the evening after dinner, one had a 
good long day from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with the 
exception of an hour, from 12 to i o'clock, when 
my menkind drove up to lunch, and immediately 
that repast was concluded, drove back to their 
respective offices. Of course it was a long day 
to be alone, and for the first year there were only 
native servants in the house, so that I had no 
one to speak to, and going out in the heat was not 
to be thought of. But I never quarrel with my 
own company, and much preferred it to that 
of this individual with whom I had nothing in 
common. 

Of all those who at one time or another 
were our guests the one whom I recall with 
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most pleasure was General Creagh Osborne, 
who came on sick leave from India. Simple 
in tastes, serious-minded, and devoted to his 
profession, he was a visitor entirely to my mind. 
In the early morning hours he was out, acquiring 
all the information he could on certain points of 
interest to him as a soldier, and after 12 o'clock 
breakfast he retired to his own apartments and 
was never in my way. In later years, when he 
was head of the Staff College at Sandhurst, we 
often visited him there, and when the day of 
trouble came, and misfortunes rained thick and 
fast, he never could sufficiently show us helpful 
kindness and sympathy. The young officers 
were said to have sometimes found his standards 
rather too severe, and he certainly had little 
sympathy with small social amusements so- 
called in the way of garden parties and dances. 

He was an excellent carpenter, and when 
possible to escape from " functions," would 
spend a happy afternoon in his workshop. I 
was speaking to him one day of a young officer 
we had known in France, where he was getting 
up the language preparatory to an examination, 
and saying what a nice feUow he was in spite of 
little dandified ways. Said the general in a tone 
of supreme scorn, " Yes, he was always afraid of 
dirtying his hands." 

Domestic matters did not present many 
difficulties, and when these cropped up, they 
Were smoothed over for me by the experience 
of my menkind. We were fairly well off in the 
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matter of food supplies. Sheep were not native 
to the Philippines, but were procured from Hong 
Kong, and we, the little knot of English and 
Americans, had a mutton club, and took in 
rotation the different joints of the slaughtered 
animal. It was an unwritten rule that the 
individual whose turn it was to annex the saddle 
should give a dinner party for which it was much 
less expensive to provide champagne than beer 
— the latter a very heavy item of the household 
budget, for it had to be sent out from England, 
and a heavy duty added to its original cost. 

Beef, veal and poultry made up the chief 
articles of daily consumption in the domestic 
menage, and excellent curry was de rigueur 
every day at both dejeuner and dinner. Occa- 
sionally a supply of " birds' nest " from China 
would serve for the very excellent soup known by 
that designation, and the still more superior 
" beche-de-mer " (a kind of large sea-slug), a very 
good substitute for turtle, and more satisfactory 
when used in that form than as steaks. Fish, 
both salt water and fresh, was to be had in 
abundance ; indeed, it used to be commonly said 
that in the native hamlets along the Pasig the 
men would wait to go down to the river to cast 
their lines or nets tUl the rice which the house- 
wife had put to boil was all but ready, so sure 
were they of an immediate catch. Perhaps the 
desire to make sure of the fish being quite fresh 
had something to do with this procedure. In a 
hot damp climate, with a temperature often over 
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100 degrees F. in the shade, it is difficult to keep 
fish for more than a very few hours. Thus in our 
household it was a standing rule that no fish was 
to be served later than tiffin time. 

In the beginning of the cool season, especially 
just after the rains, such game as wild duck and 
snipe were fairly abundant, and, of course, 
furnished a very welcome addition to the larder, 
to say nothing of the sportsmen's enjoyment of 
afternoons spent in the paddy-fields. 

Pine-apples and bananas were the principal 
native fruit, the latter in great profusion and 
variety ; indeed, there were said to be ninety- 
nine different kinds, ranging from large and 
rather coarse yams, more generally eaten as a 
vegetable fried or stewed, to the delicate little 
green ones known to the Spaniards as " dedos de 
senorita (ladies' fingers). Oranges came up from 
China, mangoes occasionally from Bombay, 
more occasionally mangostines from Singapore. 
There was no cultivation of such small English 
fruits as strawberries, raspberries, and goose- 
berries. AH such things as jams, jellies and 
English biscuits were ordered out from home. 

Native servants, male and female, were not 
devoid of defects. Of the general passion for 
cock-fighting and gambling, and of the occasional 
propensity to opium and arak I have already 
spoken. Another weakness was betel-chewing. 
For this purpose little pellets of the betel-nut 
(Areca Catechu) are wrapped up in a leaf of the 
betel-pepper, and smeared with lime. The 
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chewing of this betel compound, to which most 
natives are devoted, has an effect on them akin 
to that of opium. My native ayah would 
secrete little supplies of it in her work-basket, 
notwithstanding that I regularly turned it out 
every morning. Indolence was the great funda- 
mental failing. I well remember how a cook- 
boy, repeatedly admonished for not washing up 
his dishes at night, sought to extenuate his fault 
by the ingenious excuse, " But just think, 
master, suppose I were to die in the night, I 
should have taken all that trouble for nothing ! " 

As in most other parts of the East, it was usual 
for each member of the household to have his 
own servant, and when the master dined out the 
servant went also and stoo'd behind his chair, a 
most excellent custom, as no difficulty was ever 
felt as to serving any number of guests at table. 
I do not remember ever dining out of our own 
house, but we frequently had twenty men at our 
dinner-table, where I was the only lady present. 
All visiting was done in the evening, a very 
sensible arrangement. Those who wished to 
play cards or chess found tables in the large caida 
(dining-room), and others who preferred music 
or conversation, came to the large drawing-room, 
where my piano stood. 

The great drawback of Manila and the Philip- 
pines generally as a residence lies in the frequent 
shocks of earthquake to which these Islands are 
exposed. One often hears it said that in time 
one gets used to anything, but there is, as we all 
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know, no rule without its exception, and earth- 
quakes are things that one learns to dread more 
and more as their danger is better understood. 

A very few days after our arrival in July, 1857, 
there was a very slight earthquake shock, so 
slight that I did not pay much attention to it, 
though I saw the doors of my wardrobe shaking 
and heard a faint rumbling noise. My menkind 
came flying up from their offices, fearing I might 
be greatly alarmed, and were surprised to find 
me quite unconcerned. But that was the cour- 
age of ignorance, and with every repetition of 
those shakes one appreciates more fuUy the 
extreme danger. I have seen big strong Scotch- 
men, whom certainly no one would have sus- 
pected of being nervous, turn as white as the 
tablecloth when the lamp hanging over the 
dinner-table began gently to oscillate. 

There was a bad shock in May, 1859, when my 
first baby was a few days old. I was in bed and 
alone. Springing up, I carried in my arms the 
cradle in which the child was lying, out on to an 
azotsa (terrace) outside my bedroom door, as a 
temporary refuge. Doctor and nurse soon came 
rushing up in great wrath. I had left Manila 
before the terrible earthquake of 1863, which 
laid the whole town in ruins, and after which the 
Spaniards slept in boats in the bay for many 
weeks. 

The lesser, but very real foes of man, are fire 
and storm. BuUt of the lightest and most in- 
flammable materials, chiefly bamboo and palm. 
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the native huts, baked to tinder by the hot sun, 
very easily catch fire, and once alight, blaze 
fiercely. A fire thus started is apt to spread 
quickly, even if there be no wind to fan the 
flames and carry the sparks, for the air im- 
prisoned in the bamboo, expanding with the heat, 
causes these to burst, often with such force that 
burning splinters thereof are sent flying to a very 
considerable distance, thus frequently setting 
fire to other huts. Of this I was destined to 
have a practical experience ere I left the Islands. 

When I had been nearly a year in Manila, it 
was thought wise to move for a few weeks to a 
point at a distance of about eight or nine mUes 
from town, supposed to be somewhat cooler. 
My menkind, of course, had to leave very early, 
and returned late. One afternoon, when pre- 
paring my letters for the homeward out-going 
mail, the major-domo came to me in great alarm 
to beg me to leave the house at once, as a house 
close to ours was on fire, and it was probable that 
sparks from the nipa thatch of the burning house 
would be blown across to ours and ignite our 
roof. 

This particular thatch is of so inflammable 
a nature that its use is strictly prohibited within 
a certain radius of the town of Manila, but more 
latitude was at that time allowed in the country. 
I at once complied with the man's advice, but in 
walking down the garden I remembered some 
few papers which I did not wish to lose, and 
returned to secure them. On my second journey 
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to the gate, pieces from the burning thatch 
of the neighbouring dwelling repeatedly struck 
me on the head. The fire was got under without 
doing injury to other dwellings, and after 
d&jeuner and a short rest, I thought I would go 
out for a drive as a kind of rest and refreshment 
after a morning of such unpleasant excitement. 

What caused our horses to take fright I never 
exactly understood. Our coachman was a good 
and careful driver, but on this occasion he lost 
control, and at last, when one horse managed 
to get his leg over the pole, I thought it time to 
try to escape further possible danger, and man- 
aged to get out while the man was fighting with 
his horses and find my own way home. The con- 
sternation of my husband and brother when, on 
their return, they heard the events of this day, 
may be imagined. A serious illness was the 
result. I had only my native servant, and it was 
many hours before our good doctor could arrive 
from Manila. About a week later I was taken 
back to Manila, jolted over a very bad road ; but 
the rains had already set in, and later on the road 
might have been impassable. After this esca- 
pade, there never was much health to lose ! 

The Islands are subject to storms of apocalyp- 
tic solemnity and violence. These generally pre- 
cede and herald the advent of the rainy season 
proper. Many a time and oft have I, an awe- 
stricken spectator, watched the approach of such 
a storm. Masses of lurid clouds would pile 
themselves up on the horizon, rising — often with 
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extraordinary rapidity — ^till the whole dome 
of heaven was 

" Vaulted with all the congregated might 
Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain and fire and hail. ..." 

were soon to burst. 

A mighty rushing wind would come whirl- 
ing along the river banks, its progress clearly 
visible from afar, marked by the silvery 
streak of the palm-tops bowing before it. All 
hands would be summoned in hot haste to 
close every door and shutter and partition, for 
there was every chance that, if the wind got in- 
side the house, it would carry off the roof bodily. 
On it rushed, twirling aloft leaves and branches, 
bending the bamboos right down to the water, 
tearing the broad banana leaves to ribbons, lash- 
ing the river into yellow foam. Forked flashes 
of blue lightning rent the murky clouds. Then 
amid the roar of thunder the first big drops of rain 
would fall hissing on the hot, parched, sun- 
fissured earth, to leap up again like pebbles. 
The native women, meanwhile, would be down 
on their knees, pra3dng to every saint in heaven, 
and all the bells of Manila town ringing out on 
the storm-beaten air. 

One very unpleasant feature of daily life in the 
Philippines was the insect life. The feet of the 
bed-posts had to be placed in cups of water to 
prevent the ants from crawling up them. Mos- 
quitoes were of a most virulent type, and a seri- 
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ous danger to health. For many weeks after 
our arrival the doctor used to come regularly to 
bandage my feet and limbs in consequence of the 
poison left by the attacks of those creatures, and 
for long after my return to England the skin 
where bites had been repeated was stained a 
light brown. 

Cockroaches were another great pest and 
most destructive. If an aperture, ever so 
small, were left in any drawer, box or ward- 
robe, they would slip in with most disastrous 
results to the contents. Flying cockroaches 
were the worst of all, as they would descend upon 
your face without any warning, and the odour 
of these creatures was most offensive, indeed, it 
used to be said that if one had been once over 
the outside of a bottle of wine, a flavour was 
imparted to the contents thereof, analogous to 
the taste known as " corked." 

Centipedes of a very poisonous nature would 
occasionally drop from the ceilings, particu- 
larly in any moist or damp places, such 
as a bathroom. On the whole, the serpent 
tribe was not very much en evidence in the 
living-rooms, but the house snakes might 
often be heard in the space between the false 
ceilings and the thatched roof, chasing the water- 
rats or being chased by them. Very rarely a 
house snake — harmless, I believe — ^would be 
found coiled round a bed-post. That space 
between ceiling and roof was, of course, alive with 
animal and insect life. Adepts who had passed 
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long years in the Islands, claimed to be able to 
interpret exactly the nature of each veiled 
tragedy enacted overhead. Such and such a 
combination of pattering rustling portended a 
snake slaughtered by a rat or vice versa. At 
other times the victim would be a lizard. 

There was one very curious pest, of which I do 
not remember the name in Spanish (in Italy, 
where the creatures are also to be found, they are 
known as " bruchi "), a kind of hairy cater- 
pillar, living in nests on the upper branches of 
forest trees ; if the hairs of these insects come in 
contact with human skin the effect is most 
poisonous. Of course, in well-managed pro- 
perties, search is always made throughout the 
trees, and the nests burnt, but at certain seasons 
of the year, when driving in the roads outside 
the town to pay an evening visit at a friend's 
country house, one often found a servant sta- 
tioned at the entrance gates to warn intending 
visitors that the " bruco " was about, and to 
caution them against driving up the avenue. 

The climate of Manila has often been maligned. 
It is not an unhealthy one, as Eastern countries 
go, and epidemic fevers are unknown. Of 
course, if men, for the most part leading very 
sedentary lives, saw fit to drink three bottles of 
beer per day, they laid themselves open to all 
the miseries of disordered liver and many other 
ailments which it would have been most unfair 
to attribute to the climate. Cholera occasionally 
stalks the land, and I was much startled on 

K 
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learning one day that my first visitor who had 
called the previous evening, was to be buried 
that night ! He had been seized with an attack 
qf cholera during the night, and had succumbed 
in a few hours. Two of the governors-general 
during my brief residence in the Island of Luzon 
died in quick succession of cholera, and it was 
popularly affirmed that the third one arrived 
with his letters of recall in his pocket in case of 
feeling symptoms of illness. The hot season is 
not an unhealthy, though of course a very 
debilitating, one ; it is when the rains set in, 
following on the great heat, that the danger of 
sickness of all sorts is most to be guarded against. 



VIII 

IN CHINESE WATERS 

ONE great blessing of a tropical climate 
is the stability of the weather. You 
know exactly where you are, so to 
say, in clothing and all other require- 
ments, and there is none of that day-to-day 
uncertainty that in England leaves you never 
knowing what to put on. But occasionally the 
weather does betray you, even in the tropics, 
and in the May of 1859, 'when my first child was 
twelve hours old, the thermometer stood at 120 
degrees when the houshold retired to bed. Dur- 
ing the night it dropped to 60. I have only once 
had a similar experience, and that was at the 
same time of year at Suez. Every door and win- 
dow had been left open, as, of course, it was a 
case of gasping for air. The result to me was an 
attack of fever and ague, a disease very difficult 
to shake off once it has gained a strong hold, and 
as it defied all the doctor's efforts, the only thing 
to be done was to try a change of climate, so it 
was settled that we should start for the North of 
China as soon as the rainy season was over and 
the cool weather at hand. 
We arrived at Hong Kong late on a Sat- 
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urday evening, and next morning my hus- 
band and our host were deep in affairs of 
" le haul commerce," so I went alone to the 
English Cathedral. I had not been in a church 
since we were at Singapore, more than two 
years before, and was much abashed when 
walking up the aisle by the very distinct whisper 
of " who is it " that scintillated through the 
sacred edifice. Wingrove Cooke had written me 
after his return to the Celestial Empire, that 
" here in Hong Kong we are all dull and moral 
and respectable." I will not say that the first 
of these epithets was applicable to our douce old 
Scotch host, but the other two were eminently 
so, and probably the unwonted spectacle of a 
very young lady taking possession of his pew 
provoked the sound that had so disconcerted me. 
It was just behind the governor's pew, in which 
his wife was seated. 

When I had left England more than two 
years before, the canon of propriety as to 
what in the way of ornaments might be 
worn in the morning, strictly limited their 
display to " plain gold." But this lady was 
literally hung about with beads after the fashion 
of a squaw, whereby my attention to the service 
was much distracted. She was the cheery 
daughter of an impecunious Irish Peer, who in 
days gone by was wont to take " bast " at Holy- 
rood Palace when it was a sanctuary for debtors. 
She had the ready wit of her country-people, 
and on one occasion, when some discussion arose 
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as to a bet on the race course of Hong Kong, in- 
volving measurements of foot gear, she is credited 
with having made the declaration that no man 
should ever take the length of her foot. Both 
during our brief visit and on subsequent occa- 
sions, I always received the greatest kindness and 
attention from her. Hong Kong, with its 
thoroughly English ways, was a great contrast to 
the very foreign atmosphere of Manila, and per- 
haps Shanghai, where we soon found ourselves, 
had even more of a British atmosphere. 

The big mercantile firms in China lived at that 
time in the greatest luxury, and in what appeared 
to us, in a most extravagant fashion. Almost 
every foreign " Hong " had its racing stable, and 
of a morning it was a pretty sight to see the 
horses going out to exercise under the direction 
of their English grooms. 

In Manila a Chinese cook was the " sumnum 
bonum " of culinary ambition, but here in China 
French cooks were the order of the day, and 
champagne flowed. In one large mercantile 
house, the living housekeeping expenses of its 
three branches were said to amount to £1,000 a 
month. Personally, I dislike extremely the kind 
of medicated flavour that a Chinese cook man- 
ages to impart to all his dishes ; everything has 
to be improved from its original taste, and the 
whole banquet somehow is suggestive of the 
atmosphere of a chemist's shop. 

Our Shanghai host was a nephew of the old 
gentleman with whom we had been staying in 
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Hong Kong ; he was a man under thirty years of 
age, and four still younger men were resident 
with him. The senior of these four was, at the 
time of our visit, on the sick list, and confined 
to his own apartments, and the other three were 
only visible at meals. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and hospitality shown us. The 
master of the house gave up his own rooms to us, 
the younger brother of the major domo was told 
off to attend to me, and a most comfortable 
carrying chair was always ready whenever I 
wished to go out. Even with blazing coal fires 
going, one felt the sudden change from the tro- 
pics very keenly ; the water in my husband's 
dressing-room was frozen of a morning, and the 
furniture used to crack and groan during the 
night in a way that was almost as alarming as 
the earthquakes we had left behind us. 

There was a large English and American colony, 
and the general tone of society more resembled an 
English county town where people are occupied 
with their own local interests than was the case 
with us in Manila, where those were so non- 
existent that we Were perforce driven back on 
affairs at home in England, and read our news- 
papers regularly, though they were two months 
old before they reached us, making believe that 
they represented the news of the day. There was 
in that epoch no " Reuter " telegraphing the 
latest European complications all over the place 
— and yet the world went on. 

Lord Elgin had returned to England some 
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time before, having settled up all the Chinese 
difficulties, and also made the famous treaty 
with Japan, who was, we may say, forced to 
enter the comity of nations much against her 
wiU. 

His brother, Sir Frederick Bruce, was minister, 
and we were often with him at the Legation that 
winter : he was always the kindest of friends, and 
of aU human beings I have ever known, was the 
one in whom I would have preferred to confide if 
I had ever found myself in a scrape ! Besides 
the best advice as a practical man of the world, 
he would have given you his deepest syftipathy, 
and — crowning grace — ^would never have re- 
ferred next morning, in the cold light of day, 
to any confidence reposed in him over night ! 

One of the " old gang " who had many oppor- 
tunities of knowing Sir F. Bruce in his official 
capacity, has described him as " perhaps the 
fittest of them all (foreign ministers in China), 
and the most acceptable, as well as the rnost 
successful, and the keynote of his policy was, 
simply to be a gentleman always, avoid fussiness, 
and only intervene when a touch would settle 
and not capsize." 

Lord Elgin, " the great Pro-Consul," as his 
brother-in-law, Arthur Stanley, in his pictur- 
esque fashion, dubbed him, was a man of very 
different character and temperament ; always 
courteous and pleasant, he somehow rivalled the 
ninety and nine just persons, who, requiring no 
repentance themselves, look down from " le 
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haut de leur grandeur " on the infirmities and 
failings of ordinary mortals, and his handshake 
was apt to be of the superior two-finger order. 

He was always intent on picking the brains of 
anyone with whom he came in contact, who 
appeared likely to be able to add to his accumu- 
lated stores of information, and as this process 
was not veiled with the tact that might have 
conveyed the sense of a favour received, it gave 
great offence. His staff — ^both in Canada and 
in China — used to complain bitterly, that, no 
matter how well they served him, he never 
would lift a finger to aid their advancement or 
promotion in their career. Certainly there could 
not easily have been found two brothers more 
dissimilar on every point. 

The naval service was represented by many 
distinguished officers, among whom Captain 
Nicholas Vansittart (afterwards killed at the 
Battle of the Pei-ho) and Captain Bythesea were 
conspicuous figures, and the newly-established 
English Customs had brought a new element into 
the social world of Shanghai that winter, though 
neither Sir Rutherford Alcock nor Sir Robert 
Hart were then in China, both being absent in 
England. 

Everything that kindness and hospitality 
could devise to make our stay pleasant was done, 
and our host was planning a shooting expedition 
on the Yang-si-Kiang of the far-famed " house- 
boat " order. 

But just then a chance offered of going across 
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to Japan in one of the private steamers belonging 
to a leading English firm ; my husband was very 
anxious to avail of this opportunity of seeing for 
himself what the possibilities of a business open- 
ing there might be, and as his holiday-time was 
too limited to admit of both, the house-boat trip 
was given up. We steamed straight over to 
Kanagawa, where Colonel Howard Wyse was 
then acting as Consul, in the very early days of 
the country's intercourse with the outer world. 

We were eager to go up to Yedo, only some eight 
or ten miles distant, and it was indeed tantalising 
to be so near the mysterious capital of Old Japan, 
and to be unable to have even a glimpse of its 
wonders and its glories. But the admiral on the 
station was inexorable, and rightly so, for the 
time fixed by Lord Elgin for the opening of the 
treaty ports had not yet arrived, and to have 
provoked any hostility would have been an error 
that might lead to most serious international com- 
plications, apart altogether from any question of 
the safety of our little party. 

Even two years after this date (in Sep- 
tember, 1862), the murder of poor young 
Richardson showed how enduring was the 
animosity of the Japanese to the admis- 
sion of the foreigner. Mr. Richardson at the 
time of our visit to Shanghai was one of its most 
popular members, and we were constantly meet- 
ing him in society, so the news of his sad fate 
came as a great shock after we had returned to 
Manila. 
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I was the only lady of the little party on board 
our steamer, and have often been told that I was 
the first Englishwoman to visit Japan. It is like 
a dream now to look back on the glimpses we had 
of its entrancing scenes, where all that is weird 
and beautifiil in form and colour seemed blended 
in an irridescent haze. 

But the ignominious confession must be made 
that, in the midst of such fascinating novelty 
and interest, there was one consideration that 
outweighed to me the treasures of " lac," and 
bronze and " paste." Indeed, had I then pos- 
sessed one-tenth of the knowledge that came to 
me in later years of these important " values," 
our fortunes would have been made, for the 
Daimyos were at that time bringing down all 
their old family treasures, for which they were 
eager to find purchasers ; but the question of 
questions in my mind was the ever-recurring 
daily and hourly anxiety, as to whether the sup- 
plies of fresh milk on board, would suffice for the 
wants of a certain small bundle, apt to lift up its 
voice and " testify " in an overpowering fashion, 
if there was any shortcoming of that all-import- 
ant article. 

The few Englishmen who were then at Kana- 
gawa, were living quite on the rough ; one had a 
stove, another was provided with table-cloths, 
and all were very glad to accept our captain's 
hospitality and come on board to dinner. 

A carrying chair had been brought for my use, 
and while the men of the party were out shooting 
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or exploring, the captain himself made a point 
of being my escort, and four sailors did the work 
of horses. It is generally recognised in the ser- 
vices that the naval man is the handy-man, but 
it is not given to every commander to be so re- 
sourceful in the matter of the requirements of a 
lady passenger as was this captain. By some 
means or other my little stock of hairpins had 
been depleted, and the gun-room hands were set 
to work to n^ke fresh ones of copper wire, which 
exactly matched the colour of my hair ! 

Nor is it often in this world of change that friend 
meets friend after the lapse of half a century. 
But exactly fifty-five years after the time of which 
I am writing, this resourceful captain and the 
writer picked each other up again, both equally 
surprised at finding each other still above ground, 
and with memories unimpaired, even as to such 
details as the matter of those copper wire hair- 
pins ! 

It was unfortunately in the month of Novem- 
ber, so not much was to be seen of the 
gardens that in modern times have become so 
famous, and it seemed as if from whichever point 
one looked the magnificent peak of Fusiyama, 
covered with snow, came into the foreground. 
The spectacle the bay presented on the last night 
of our stay at Kanagawa can never be effaced 
from my memory. The waters were alive with 
craft of every size, form and colour, and all lit 
up. I do not know if it was any special fete, 
social or religious, but never before or since have 
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I seen anything to equal the brilliancy of the 
scene as I stood on deck, thinking sadly that our 
eyes would soon see it no more. 

We coasted leisurely down on the return voy- 
age to Shanghai, anchoring at night and going 
on shore at different points, so we saw a good 
deal of the country and its cheery inhabitants, 
with their courteous " Ohio " (good-morning) 
salutation, and I was indeed sorry when our most 
delightful trip was over, and we returned to 
civilization, with its dances and dinner parties. 

Soon after our return to Shanghai from Japan, 
an absurd little incident occurred which showed 
on what a slender thread betrayal of ofScial 
secrets may sometimes hang, and out of which 
arose a situation which might have baffled the 
inwardness of even Sherlock Holmes. Whispers 
had been in the air for some weeks past that the 
fleet was destined to saU for another port ere 
long, but the admiral maintained the greatest 
secrecy and no questions were allowed. 

Returning one afternoon from my usual chair 
promenade on the Bund, I found a p.p.c. card of 
a young naval officer who was one of the habitu^ 
of my host's mansion. There was a great enter- 
tainment that evening at the house of one of 
Shanghai's merchant princes. In the course of 
conversation with the admiral I referred to his 
approaching departure and expressed my own 
great regret. The admiral heard my regrets 
without turning a hair, and then enquired with 
his usual courtesy the source of my information 
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as to his movements. All unconscious of the 
mischief I was brewing, I said that as I had 
found a p.p.c. card that afternoon from Captain 
, I concluded that he had called to say good- 
bye. No further remark was made, but presum- 
ably the unlucky officer who had been so previous 
was called to account, and it then transpired that 
when he heard I was not at home and searched 
for his card-case he found it had been forgotten. 
To give your British name to a Chinese butler 
with any expectation of its being correctly 
remembered was, as he well knew, a hopeless idea 
so, desiring the man to wait an instant at the 
door, he flew across the road to another house 
where he was a regular visitor, rang the bell, de- 
sired the attendant to bring him the card plate, 
picked out one of his own, flew back and handed it 
to the Chinese butler, without in his hurry ob- 
serving the faintly pencilled p.p.c. in one corner ! 
When in recent years I once had the good for- 
tune to be in London when one celebrated old 
Anglo-Jap was lecturing on Will Adams (the 
early English pioneer in Japan), and another 
equally well-known to fame, occupied the chair, I 
could not help thinking with some amusement 
how astonished both would have been could they 
have known that among their audience was one 
who had seen Japan long before their day, and I 
would have liked to tell that chairman that no 
lecturer ought ever to choose him for that post, 
for whatever the interest of the lecture, it would 
have been eclipsed by that of watching the play 
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of his expressive features. In the few words he 
spoke, finishing with an allusion to " Japan, the 
country of my heart," you felt the description 
was no figure of speech. 

Those whose memory carries them so far back, 
will, I think, allow that nothing in modern times 
has caused them such an electric thrill of aston- 
ishment as the announcement of the Treaty of 
Alliance between Japan, the fairy people, and 
the mighty British Empire. 

My husband's leave of absence was now ex- 
hausted, and, the doctor having given it as his 
verdict that if I returned then with him to 
Manila the result would be that I would have 
to go to England before the next hot season, it 
was decided that I should remain on with my old 
family servant and the child. Ovr kind host 
had to bear much chaffing from his bachelor 
friends as to his having assumed the responsi- 
bilities and status of a family man. 

In the months that followed I was treated as a 
very frail and valuable piece of old china might 
have been, and in March he took me down himself 
to Hong Kong and deposited me again in the house 
of his uncle, and did not start on his return jour- 
ney to Shanghai till we had spent some days 
together at Macao. Canton, which I had hoped 
to see, was in a rather more disturbed state than 
usual, and it was not thought wise to make a 
visit there. In all this trip I saw very little of 
the China of the Chinese, but I was there for 
health and not for the enjoyment of foreign 
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travel. In the beginning of April I returned to 
Manila, and was able to hold out there for nearly 
another eighteen months. 

Even at the time I left China there was an 
under-current of anxiety. Matters wejit from 
bad to worse, and in* the month of October of 
that year (i860) came the horrifying news of the 
massacres in Pekin that led to Lord Elgin's 
second mission, and to the burning of the Sum- 
mer Palace as a retribution for these misdeeds. 
De Norman was among the victims ; he was 
the son of the Baroness de Ruthven, one of the 
three sisters to whom Sir Walter Scott was left 
guardian. We had known him weU during the 
previous winter in Shanghai, where he was a most 
popular member of the Legation, and much 
appreciated by his chief. 

Tom Bowlby, who was then corresponding 
for the Times, I had known in my youth 
when he .carried off his bride from her 
Eskdale home on the Scottish Border, and I 
could recall distinctly the night when, at a 
dance, the girl flew to my aunt — her hostess 
— and half-frightened at her own temerity, ex- 
claimed, " Tom's asked me to marry him — and 
I've accepted him." Nothing but the extraor- 
dinary tact and consummate knowledge of his 
captors possessed by Harry Parkes saved him- 
self and H. B. Loch from a similar fate. 

H. B. Loch was the lion of that London season. 
When in dining out he gave his name to the lackey 
whose business it was to announce the guests, 
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that functionary would beam and say, " Mr. 
Loch, sir." " The famous Mr. Loch ? Very 
happy to see you safely back, sir." And on 
leaving the house he would find the servants 
assembled in the haJl to have a glimpse of him 
and to offer their congratulations. He was a 
singularly handsome man, golden-haired and 
blue-eyed, of the Viking type, and a most striking 
personality. 

Lord Elgin paid a flying visit to Manila in the 
spring of 1861, after accomplishing his mission to 
China, but none of our old friends were with him. 
Loch had gone home with despatches, and the 
other members of his suite were all strangers to 
us. He was much interested in my babies, and 
seemed glad to renew acquaintance, and we were 
able to be of use to him in the acquisition of 
various things he wished to purchase as souvenirs 
of his visit. 

In the beginning of September of that year I 
left the Philippines. 

Of all my recollections of the sights and 
sounds of these tropical islands, those that stand 
out most clearly after the lapse of more than 
fifty years are — a peculiar kind of acacia tree 
that possessed some special attraction for fire- 
flies — ^the effect of such trees when covered with 
myriads of these insects seemed to belong to 
fairyland — ^the green of rice-fields at the spring, 
that tint so intense, and yet so tender, which 
seems to have fascinated the eye of the Chinese 
artist, and set him for ever seeking to reproduce 
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it in porcelain and enamel ; the monotonous dron- 
ing of litanies by day and by night throughout 
Lent by the natives, and the sound of bamboo 
groves falling, ever falling and crashing softly as 
they feU. There is to my mind no other sound 
quite so irritating as the former, no other in 
tropical nature just like the latter, indescribably 
soothing, yet suggesting life and movement, and 
in its way as beautiful as the chimes of the great 
Florence Duomo when they ring out on the 
Southern breeze. 

I deeply regretted not having seen Java, a trip 
thither was often in contemplation, but as its 
seasons were the same as those of Manila, there 
would have been no use in going there in either 
the hot or the rainy season, and to leave home 
during the cool months, when the weather is 
really ideal, seemed a useless proceeding. 

I left Manila as I had entered it, in torrents of 
rain. We were staying, at the date of my 
departure, at my brother's country house, three 
miles from town, and I sat watching the height 
of the water on the road, and Wondering if it 
would pass the axle of the wheel and so flood the 
low carriage in which we were seated on our way 
to the boat which was to carry us out to the 
steamer lying in the bay, in which we were to 
cross to Hong Kong, there to catch the P. and O. 
boat. 

It had been urged upon us that I should return 
home via California, and spend the winter there 
with relations, rather than expose two infant 
L 
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children to the sudden transition from the tropics 
to the Northern latitudes at the very beginning 
of winter. But death had been busy in our 
family, and I knew how much my father wanted 
us, and resolved to face the risk. 

It was a sacrifice made in vain, for when I 
landed in England I found he had passed out 
of this mortal life a few weeks before our arrival. 
Our only change of air during that first winter 
was from room to room of the old family house, 
now so empty and desolate. 



IX 

BACKWATER YEARS 

AFTER my return to England we lived 
in tents so to say, and for several 
years belonged to the wandering 
tribes. 
My husband's parents had left their native 
Scotland on account of requiring a milder cli- 
mate, and occupied a charming old rectory house 
in the West of England.^ Its owner was a 
" Squarson," and when in the fullness of time he 
took possession of his ancestral Hall, was glad 
to have as a tenant a gentleman of ancient 
lineage and " learned in the law," whereby the 
" county " escaped the injury it might have had 
to endure could the tenant have been described 
as belonging to " new people." Mrs. Squarson 
was nearly allied to the Episcopal Bench, so the 
atmosphere was one that any advanced Socialist 
would have described as reeking with combined 
Church and State. But, unfortunately, the con- 
dition of its rural labourers did not correspond 
to this exalted degree, but was one of most 
appalling ignorance and poverty. Their morn- 

^ Out of this tenancy two matrimonial alliances between 
Hall and Rectory were the result. 

163 
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ing meal consisted of a slice of bread soaked in 
boiling water. My mother-in-law, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, ordered wholesale supplies of 
oatmeal for general distribution, with the result 
that the whole parish succumbed to an attack of 
British cholera. 

A great statesman has defined the " character" 
of the last generation of Scotsmen to have been 
built up by "Poverty, oatmeal and the classics," 
But in this category surely he left out one import- 
ant factor, to wit, Charles Kingsley's beloved 
East Wind, which accords better with an oat- 
meal diet than does a mild and relaxing climate. 
The ignorance of the lower orders in this district 
was on a par with their material condition, and 
my father-in-law's old coachman, understanding 
that the latest addition to the family as repre- 
sented by ourselves, had come from very far 
distant and heathen lands, put a question to my 
very highly educated and far-traveUed family 
servant that nearly threw that worthy into con- 
vulsions. 

" Be they any Boihles in your country ? " 
The feelings of a Scot at such a query may be 
imagined, and the reply was on a par with that 
tendered by the hand-maiden of A.K.H.B. when 
asked by her master if she had any objection to 
carrying up Dean Stanley's breakfast tray, when, 
on a visit to Dr. Boyd, he was invalided by the 
cold of St. Andrew's — " Oh dear, no, puir 
crater." 

The grandparents were naturally much ab- 
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sorbed in my little pair, and we generally found 
ourselves under their hospitable roof twice in the 
year. It is not only in civilised and modern 
times that the mother-in-law is generally re- 
ferred to with obloquy, for the learned Dr. Sir 
James G. Eraser has told us in the fascinating 
pages of the Golden Bough, in how many savage 
tribes it is looked upon as the direst misfortune 
that can befall a man if once the shadow of his 
mother-in-law falls athwart his path. He does 
not, so far as I remember, give the origin of this 
disparaging estimate. 

My relative in that degree may have been the 
exception that proves the rule, for she never 
thought anything too good for her son's wife and 
children, and even practised the self-denying 
ordinance of bringing me all her offerings of 
sweets for the children, begging me to bestow 
them at such seasons as I thought best, saying 
she knew how annoying it was to have people 
interfering in such matters out of the proper 
season. 

The only time I can recall ever receiving 
anything in the nature of a reproof from her was, 
when my little girl, who had a rooted objection 
to anything in the nature of a " fitting on," was 
one day in nurse's hands for this purpose, and 
two large tears trickled slowly down to the 
detriment of some choice piece of finery, whereat 
I scolded, and the old lady meekly ejaculated, 
" My dear, forgive us our trespasses." She had 
been Mrs. Carlyle's bridesmaid, and always re- 
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f erred to her as " Bonny Jeanie Welsh." I have 
often driven her to the door of the sacred shrine 
of the Chelsea Seer, but though I knew my 
Sartor off by heart at the age of sixteen, I never 
felt the smallest desire to cross its threshold. So 
far as I have had occasion to observe literary 
celebrities are best cultivated between the pages 
of their books. 

On one occasion, when returning from one of 
these visits, the old lady told me Mrs. Carlyle 
had introduced her to Miss Jewsbury as " my 
oldest to my youngest friend." 

She was a very dainty old lady, and most 
particular as to the small proprieties of life, and 
Carlyle's habit of pulling out his pocket -comb 
and applying it to the better regulating of his 
venerable locks in the drawing-room before 
dinner, was to her a great stumbling-block. 

In the late summer of 1863 I found myself 
with a clear stretch of three months before me 
entirely at my own disposal, and free from any 
claims whatever on my time. I thought this 
was a most favourable occasion for visiting the 
Channel Islands, of which I had heard many 
glowing descriptions from an Irish friend whose 
family had lived there for some years in great 
seclusion, their means being very limited. I 
understood that there was a fine, old-world flav- 
our of French domains, ancient manor houses, 
lovely vegetation, a complete freedom from the 
narrow formality of British rural districts, and a 
standard of economy and the " simple life " in 
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which old retired Indian colonels might be seen 
trotting home from market carrying their little 
purchases of fish and fruit. 

I confided this project to my friend of the Pasig 
River expedition, who just then was engaged in 
escorting dispossessed Abbesses in moonlight 
drives up and down the Balkans and having a high 
old time generally. In his reply he said that he 
knew some old friends of his father's were settled 
in that part of the world, and that he would write 
forthwith to his mother to ask them to look after 
me a little — he always said that what he called 
my "invincible sincerity " reminded him of her. 
On one occasion, when in the absence of the 
Governor of the Colony, it fell to his father to 
represent him at an official banquet, in the course 

of which Lady was overheard, to the great 

joy of her husband and son, addressing the local 
magnate on her right hand in the following 

terms : " Do try a slice of this ham, Mr. ; 

it's sure to be good, as it's one of your own ! " 

He was probably as unaware as I was that the 
particular corner of the British dominions on 
which I had set my affections, enjoyed at that 
period an unenviable notoriety as being a happy 
hunting-ground for couples in whose case the 
marriage ceremony had been left out, and was 
therefore peculiarly unsuitable for a girl of my 
age and appearance, with two singularly attrac- 
tive little^children running about her feet all day 
long, and with no man in foreground or back- 
ground. 
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I found a charming little cottage by the sea- 
side, and far back from the public road ; it was 
owned by an Englishwoman who was quite able 
to supply all our very simple wants, and the 
children could paddle about on the sands all day 
long without coming to any harm. 

In the course of time the island residents came 

to call. I had not at that time met Lady 

and think that in writing to her friends, she, 
knowing the extreme catholicity of her son's 
friendships, may have disclaimed any responsi- 
bility for my minor morals. In later years, when 
we were personally acquainted, her letter would, 
I know, have been warmly worded. This is mere 
conjecture on my part, as I was quite at a loss to 
account for the extreme frigidity of my visitors— 
so different from the frank and cordial tone of the 
East to which I had been accustomed. To use 
a homely but expressive phrase, I was very 
considerably huffed, and told nurse of my inten- 
tion of merely leaving a card at their house. 
Nurse stoutly combated this view, and main- 
tained that it was only the provincial British 
way of treating strangers. 

In course of time an invitation to an after- 
noon reunion was received, and most reluct- 
antly I put in an appearance in their drawing- 
room. Presently a lady bearing an historic 
name, and one that had been very familiar 
to me in my youth in my father's house 
was announced. Its bearer was evidently a 
resident returned after an absence of some 
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months, and distinctly persona grata in that little 
circle, for people came crowding round her to 
welcome her back. I was introduced to her, 
and finding myself seated near her, and encour- 
aged by her kindly demeanour, I ventured to ask 
her if she was acquainted with a certain lady 
whom I named. The lady beamed. " Hen- 
rietta," she cried, " why, of course, Henrietta is 
my niece ; do you know her ? " I smiled back 
as I replied that as the " Henrietta " in question 
had married my father's youngest brother, she 
was also my aunt, and added, that, being the 
aunt of the one and the niece of the other, we 
might consider ourselves related. The visitor's 
delight was unbounded, she took me to her heart 
at once. 

Happening to turn my head in the direction 
of the table where the hostess was dispens- 
ing tea, I caught the reflection of her face 
in a mirror. There was no mistaking its ex- 
pression of relief unutterable ; her feet had 
touched dry land, and she was delivered from the 
morass of doubt and suspicion in which they had 
been floundering. From that time forward I 
had no reason to complain of any want of social 
recognition. I have dwelt on this little incident 
because it really marked a turning point in my 
life. I hauled down the flag of " Honi soit " 
under which I had sailed so gaily in China seas 
and home waters, and could almost feel my 
features stiffening into a most forbidding ex- 
pression when I encountered any stranger. 
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One of the most every-day maxims inculcated 
in my youth had been, " Never mind what people 
say, so long as you are satisfied you are doing 
right." That is splendid bedrock for the for- 
mation of independence of character. But in 
this world an admixture of the wisdom of the 
serpent is sometimes desirable. But of this last 
I had never felt the want. 

In my Eastern " wander-jahren " I had 
associated almost exclusively with men, few 
women and no parsons had been in the 
case, and our little community was far too 
small to be split up into back-biting sections. 
The solitary occasion when I ever heard the 
faintest whisper of criticism, was when 
journeying home to England under the special 
guardianship of the friend of the Pasig River 
adventure. He had returned to England some 
time after his visit to Manila, and come out 
again to Japan, where a treacherous attack on 
the British Legation resulted in a bad sword cut 
on one shoulder ; the wound remained unhealed, 
and he was invalided home. He described to 
me how thrilling a moment it was, when, aU the 
lights in the dining-room having been extin- 
guished, the Japanese were beating about with 
their swords in the dark. There was a huge 
wooden beam over the dinner-table, and as he 
said, it was just a toss-up whether the next sabre 
cut would faU on this beam or on the heads 
below it. 

There was also on board our steamer a 
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young naval lieutenant, also invalided home, 
and rather seriously ill, who lay all day on a mat- 
tress on deck. Between his family and that of 
my friend there was an hereditary friendship, 
and to this youth the older man was a veritable 
hero of romance whom he absolutely worshipped, 
and he was quite ready to admit me to a share 
of this devotion. There was also a parson 
among the passengers going down to Singapore. 

One afternoon the cleric came up on deck when 
everyone was down in their cabins preparing for 
dinner. Glancing round, he said to the invalid 
lieutenant that he did not see " the usual people 
about anywhere." The lieutenant was quite equal 
to the occasion, and suiting his conversation to 
his company, informed his reverence that he was 
sure he would easily understand that when two 
people had passed a whole night together on the 
brink of Eternity, it established a tie between 
them that was not easily broken, and proceeded 
to give him an account of our adventure. 

The poor parson was quite overwhelmed at his 
own want of charity, but I regret to say we three 
young people made merry at his expense, and the 
expression, " the brink of Eternity," passed into 
a catch-word among us. He probably thought 
we were only chance shipboard acquaintances 
of a few days' duration, in which case his criti- 
cism would have had some justification. 

The " Henrietta " who had so signally saved 
the situation for me had a somewhat singular 
family background. Her father, when a young 
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man, quartered at Stirling Castle in the first 
decade of the 19th century, fell madly in love 
with a young girl not yet fifteen years of age, of 
great personal attraction. 

One fine morning the young officer and the 
youthful beauty were both missihg, chase was 
given, but not till five o'clock in the afternoon 
did the outraged parent come up with the happy 
pair, who were just sitting down to dinner, the 
bride still clad in the brown Holland schoolroom 
pinafore then in vogue, which entirely covered 
the person of the wearer, and in this garb she 
had left home and had been married. As her 
extreme youth had been the only objection to 
the union, there was nothing to be said. " Hen- 
rietta " was the eldest offspring of this marriage, 
and appeared on the scene when her mother still 
wanted three months of sixteen years of age. 
Her father's regiment was ordered on foreign 
service, and the baby was left with its mother's 
parents. The account of this run-away mar- 
riage, as given by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, is so 
quaint in its phraseology that I give it here in 
extenso, as a specimen of the polite letter writer 
of more than a century ago. 

CURIOUS STORY OF A YOUNG OFFICER'S WIFE 

" She (the person intrusted with the letter 
which is dated from Stirling, 1809, and ad- 
dressed to Miss Fanshaw, London) is the daugh- 
ter of a Highland gentleman who lives here in 
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Melville Place, and supports a numerous family, 
in a respectable manner, on the produce of a 
West Indian estate. This young creature was 
not fifteen when, by her sprightliness and musical 
talents, she attracted the attention of a very 

young man from London, of the name of B , 

who is paymaster to a regiment then lying here. 
Upon examining into circumstances, the extreme 
youth of the lady was the only objection ; they 
imprudently, however, permitted them to be 
very much together. The consequence was 
what might be expected ; impatient of delay, 
and afraid of separation, they went off and 
married. This rash act was followed by a very 
sudden forgiveness, and she still continued the 
darling of her parents. She came here to be 
confined in due time, not being then completely 
sixteen, and became as composed and matronly 
as if she had been married for years. In little 
more than four months after, they were alarmed 
with an order for the regiment to go to Botany 
Bay, where, it is to be observed, they are likely 
to stay fifteen years. Careless of consequences, 
she was ready to go anywhere with her husband ; 
but the fear and fondness of her parents induced 
them to prevail on him to set off without her, 
and to conceal his intentions without taking 
leave. When she came down and discovered 
the deception, she was almost frantic, and her 
father was so moved by her agonies, that he was 
fain to take a post-chaise and go off instantly 
with his daughter to overtake her mate, who was 
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more pleased than surprised at the occurrence, 
having an interior persuasion that she could not 
be detained. She went off, hardly bestowing a 
look on her infant, whom she had been nursing, 
or on any other of the family. 

" After a stormy and dangerous voyage, she 
arrived at London, and went off, after a few days, 
to the Isle of Wight, to be ready to embark. 
Finding they should be detained there a month, 
the yearnings of affection became distressing to 
the young mother, and she and her husband sent 
a formal requisition for their chUd. The little 
creature was by this time become so dear to the 
good people, that they could not endure the 
thought of parting with it for so long an exile. 
They got a surgeon to certify it was not equal to 
the journey to London, being but five months 
old, and not robust for its age. Meantime the 
parents were in the Isle of Wight, where, on 
Monday morning, they heard the ship would 
not sail for a fortnight. The little heroine, who 
wants still some months of seventeen, set out 
instantly for Portsmouth, went the same night 
in the mail to London, set out from thence on 
Tuesday, travelled without food or sleep in the 
coach to Glasgow, and astonished all on Friday 
morning by her appearance in Melville Place,- 
undaunted and unwearied, without a trace of 
fatigue in her looks or spirits ; and here she is, 
going off in triumph with her child and this 
letter ! " 

Henrietta was left a widow at 22 years of age, 
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and was a most popular member, not only of our 
family, but in society in general. To me she was 
mitigated affliction in our own circle, for though 
the lowest of the Low Evangelical party of the 
Church of England represented by such men as 
Hugh Macneil, of Liverpool, there was a great 
difference between that and the rigidity of 
Calvinistic Presbyterianism. She held strongly 
the old copy-book maxim that " Youth is the 
season for enjoyment," and was always in great 
request as a chaperon, both with mothers and 
with daughters, and in the latter years of her life 
filled the part of the deceased wife's sister to more 
than one disconsolate man, without the smallest 
idea of any further alliance. 

Although she was one of a large family 
of brothers and sisters, she always made 
her home in the old Border dwelling of our 
fanuly, generally leaving it twice a year for a 
round of visits for the most part in episcopal 
palaces and rural deaneries. It was always 
a red letter day in the family calendar when 
" Mistress Charles " returned, bringing with her 
a breath of the outer world, and she would at 
once apply her tasteful fingers to the renovation 
of all the old-fashioned millinery of the spinster 
aunts. She was a singularly handsome woman, 
though in middle life, the period when I first 
remember her, her complexion had suffered some- 
what from an attack of smaU-pox. 

Although belonging to the section of humanity 
that has been described as the " worldly holys," as 
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distinguished from the other half, the "wholly 
worldlys," she had taken up district visiting 
among the poor, and one day receiving a message 
from one of her pensioners, whose husband had 
been HI, to the effect that he had demised, and 
begging the kindness of a visit from her, she set 
off at once, saw the corpse laid out in the most 
approved fashion, and after administering both 
spiritual and financial consolation to the new- 
made widow, took her leave. But she had not 
gone many steps when finding she had forgotten 
her umbrella, she returned to the abode of death, 
to find the " corp " sitting up in bed, and cheer- 
fully asking his wife if he had not done it well. 
She gave me this narration herself. The attack 
of small-pox was the result, as the man had it 
severely. 

Such an experience would have effectually 
cured most people of any desire to pursue that 
line of benevolence, but she was one of those 
born, as Sydney Smith said, " to look on life, not 
with the eye of common sense, but through a 
Claude Lorraine glass," and her mind. was of the 
order that never asked the reason why. When 
I was going to be married she wrote me that no 
young person ever left a happier home. 

Both " Henrietta " and her mother, the fifteen- 
year-old bride, lived to a great age. The latter 
was distinctly mundane to the tips of her fingers, 
and when a visitor entered the room whose 
toilette bore the impress of the dernier cri in the 
world of fashion, the old lady would promptly 
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request her to stand before her that she might 
derive some hints for her grand-daughters' 
frocks. The writer has sometimes had the hon- 
our of being utilised in this way. 

Some time later on, my husband returned for 
a holiday year. We met him in Paris, which was 
new ground to us both, and was so much to his 
mind that in later years when settled in London 
we frequently paid it short visits, when I greatly 
preferred doing my own personal shopping there 
rather than in London. 

A great deal of nonsense used to be talked 
in second empire days as to M. Worth's lack 
of ordinary good manners in his dealings with his 
clientele. As one who had frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing his methods and manner, the 
writer can only say that in her opinion not even 
the manners of customers who had completely 
forgotten their place could for a moment have 
made M. Worth forget his. One day when settling 
some detail of costume with him in a front 
room of his aUlier, a woman came rushing up and 
said, " M. Worth, M. Worth, I want you to make 
me something very chic indeed." M. Worth 
quietly replied, " Madame, do you not perceive 
that I am at present engaged with another cus- 
tomer ? " The intruder was obliged to retreat. 
I suppose my face showed the disgust I felt, but 
for all answer M. Worth gave a slight shrug of 
his shoulders more expressive than any words 
cotild have been, and we resumed our discussion. 

He was ready at any time to alter one of his 

M 
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own creations, but it was always done against 
his advice, which was, " Madame, Wear it as it 
is. It is your type." He had no " fashions," 
for he studied each customer on her own lines, 
but his passion was for the magnificent brocades 
with their suggestion of the era of Louis XV, and 
had no sympathy for flimsy materials. So far 
from pressing a new dress on anyone, he was 
wont to say that when ladies came to him and 
mentioned the date of a toilet he considered it 
the greatest compliment that could be paid to 
him. 

The writer is the possessor of one of M. 
Worth's famous black velvet dresses, which, 
though nearly half a century has passed since 
it left his aUlier, is in excellent preservation. I 
once caught sight of a piece of muslin that 
looked as if it might have been copied from some 
raiment in the epoch of Fanny Burney. When M. 
Worth was told how much I admired it, he came 
at once to me and said, " Madame, if you have 
a fancy for that piece of muslin you are welcome 
to have it, only don't ask me to make it up for 
you. Take it downstairs." " Downstairs " re- 
presented Doucet, as great in her handling of the 
light and airy type as was Worth in that of the 
regal style. 

He is credited with the discovery that pale 
yellow is par excellence the colour of the blonde 
rather than that of the brunette, as had hitherto 
been established. 

It was the late Lord Lytton who first made 
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known to the general public what artistic 
treasures M. Worth's own house at Suresnes 
contained. I ventured one day to ask my 
special attendant (the girl who had been 
ignorant of the continent of America), to repre- 
sent to M. Worth how much I would like to visit 
his collections at Suresnes. He at once assented 
in the kindest way. An appointment was made, 
and with what we thought suprerne good taste, 
no attempt was made to bring his family on the 
scene, and the visit was taken, as intended, to the 
beautiful objects thus brought together and ar- 
ranged with the eye of a master in colour and 
form, and epoch. There were portraits of his 
children by Millais, lovely old tapestries and 
brocades, choice pieces of old lace, and porcelain 
of every known factory. 

We had seen many artistic studios, includ- 
ing the house of the late Lord Leighton, and 
not forgetting the studio of poor Vertunni 
in old Roman days, with its pale blue satin 
couches veiled in magnificent lace, but that 
modest dwelling at Suresnes remains in our 
minds as treasure rich and rare, and the ap- 
preciation of its owner of the pleasure he had 
given us put the finishing touch to a delightful 
afternoon. 

Equally baseless were the stories that were cir- 
culated as to the fabulous extravagance of M. 
Worth's charges. These would certainly have 
been unsuitable for people who required a change 
of toUet every month in the year, but for the 
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more rationally minded section of the public he 
was the most ^expensive costumier the writer 
has ever known, as his fabrics literally seemed 
never to wear out. 

Perhaps few have known how much good M. 
Worth did, and how large was his charitable 
work. During the terrible time of the commune 
his rooms in the Rue de la Paix were used as a 
kind of Red Cross hospital for the injured and 
wounded. 

On this first visit we had to buy our 
experience in various small ways. The Second 
Empire was then in all its glory, and no hand- 
writing on the wall as yet visible. We were 
lodged at the Hotel Helder, famous for the excel- 
lence of its cuisine, and its perfect quiet, though 
so central. There was no hateful table d'hote, 
and the habitues of the house were chiefly French 
provincial families coming up for a Parisian 
holiday. Roaming along the boulevards one 
evening, as was our wont after dinner, we noticed 
a long queue of people, two and two, evidently 
bound for the Theatre Gymnase, where Sardou's 
" Vieux Gargons " was in its first week of per- 
formance. We joined the queue, and after a 
long and weary tramp, on arriving at the door of 
the theatre, we were asked for our tickets, which 
were non-existent ! It had never occurred to us 
that this long file of people were ticket holders. 
We requested our landlord, who was much 
amused at our simplicity, to get us tickets for 
the first possible night, and then found they 
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would be obtainable in about six weeks. As we 
were going on to the French Riviera, they were 
taken about two months ahead, in anticipation 
of our return. 

We managed to get a permit for the Sunday 
Mass at the private chapel of the Tuileries. The 
Empress Eugenie was absorbed in her devotions, 
but the Napoleon of the inscrutable visage was 
occupied during the whole performance in fitting 
on a very tight pair of white gloves. 

The Riviera at that time was a much more 
enjoyable place than it is to-day, when it has 
become a suburb of Mayfair, with the addition 
of golf courses. Nice, of course, was a town of 
some importance, but Cannes was still a quiet 
retreat. Nurse, on a previous visit with an in- 
valid mistress, remembered only one villa in the 
place, that of Lord Brougham, and one or two 
hotels. Bordighera, where we spent a few days, 
had two hotels, and may be defined as a place 
where the visitor was expected to be content with 
a kind of diet of stewed fruit. To me it was full 
of associations, being supposed to be the scene 
of " Dr. Antonio." 

The autumn of that year was spent in Scot- 
land, where my husband was shooting with 
friends whUe the children and I sat on the banks 
of the Tay, 

When the time came for my husband to start 
for the East it was settled that Japan was to be 
his destination. I was eager that we should 
accompany him, the climate was a good one, and 
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English children could perfectly well remain there 
for some years. But his remaining there was 
uncertain, and had he found himself obliged to 
return to the Philippines, we must have again 
journeyed back to England. And as he held 
strongly the view that when one parent had to 
be absent from children, it was doubly necessary 
that the other should be with them, it was 
decided that I should remain behind with them. 
I was most eager to realise the old dream of 
Italy, and to go there during the years of his 
absence, but he disliked extremely the idea of 
our wandering about alone and unprotected in a 
foreign country, and preferred to have us com- 
fortably settled in London. A small house was 
taken ; relations, who were also friends, and 
who had children about the age of my little pair, 
were close at hand, and one dear old friend whose 
pet crossing-sweeper always referred to me as 
" Your third daughter, sir, the one that's lately 
come to town." There was no relationship, but 
the likeness was sufficiently strong to justify the 
mistake. 

When I wished to go down to Bond Street or 
Regent Street, I sent him a message in the 
morning, and was taken under his wing for the 
afternoon — the day had not yet arrived when 
women of my age, or in fact of any age, ran up 
and down on the outside of omnibuses. 

I made the great mistake about this time, of 
beginning my two mites with regular lessons, a 
very stupid thing for any mother to undertake. 
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If she has a special genius for teaching she should 
let some other person's children have the benefit 
of it, and never attempt to exercise it on her own. 
Two quite separate functions get mixed up in a 
way that is apt to produce friction on the part 
of both parent and chUd — ^the mother gets ner- 
vous, and in her anxiety, thinks that the chUd 
is not making sufficient progress, and the child 
is upset and dismayed when he finds his favourite 
companion in such a new and unpleasant light. 
So I relinquished this branch of industry, and was 
fortunate enough to find a very young tutor with 
a morning hour to spare from other avocations ; 
he was exactly the right person, and the three 
were very happy together. 

There were old family friends in London, and 
old cronies from the East were always turning 
up. During the years of Eastern residence, I 
had, on several occasions, been thrown into 
very intimate companionship with a friend 
whose career was, from start to finish, one of the 
most extraordinary of the century. When I 
first knew him, he was gay and light-hearted 
enough, intent on getting out of life the most 
she had to offer, and not precisely " a father in 
God." But he inherited a strain of mysticism, 
combined with a most enthusiastic nature, and, 
to speak phrenologically, an organ of " diseased 
veneration," and in spite of a most brilliant 
intellect, these led him — as time went on — ^into 
spiritualistic researches, which, at a later date, 
resulted in a series of the most original socialistic 
experiments. 
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I was greatly interested in this line of thought, 
and for many years he directed me in my choice 
of books, with many of which he supplied me. 

Under this guidance I studied Swedenborg 
and other more modern writers on spiritualism, 
and kindred subjects, in which, during those 
years he was completely absorbed. 

Had I been alone in the world, I would almost 
certainly have ended by joining some com- 
munistic sect in America, as he himself subse- 
quently did, but I was well aware that had I 
allowed myself to be carried off my feet in this 
fashion, the first sacrifice demanded of me 
would have been the abandonment of my littk 
children, for the cardinal point in the teaching 
of the real spiritual director (whose chief disciple 
my friend was), was the old monastic giving up 
of your nearest and dearest, until, as it was put, 
" you had learned to do without them," the 
principle that lay at the root of all these views 
being precisely the old Jesuit one, of the renun- 
ciation of the right of private judgment, and an 
absolute submission to a spiritual director. My 
dear friend had the courage of his convictions, 
for at this time, he, a most brilliant member of 
London society, and a welcome guest in many 
royal circles, was supporting himself by tailor's 
work in London, the marks of which Were quite 
visible on his hands. 

Fortunately I had sufficient of the saving 
grace of common-sense to prevent my carrying 
out his views to their logical conclusion in this 
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fashion. It was a great disappointment to him 
that I did not go along with him beyond a certain 
point, but that never made any difference in our 
friendship, and for several years after this period, 
whenever our paths crossed, as they frequently 
did, we always picked each other up just where 
we had left off ; we had a tie in common in our 
mutual regard for a friend, very dear to us both, 
of whom he was wont to say he knew no one so 
fit for the Kingdom of Heaven, and in many old 
associations of past years and people. 

I have often regretted having destroyed the 
many letters I received from him from all parts of 
the World, for, as he used to say of himself, where- 
ever there was a European row he felt he must be 
in it, and the great regret of his life was the hav- 
ing missed being with Garibaldi and the Mille in 
Sicily. He married a woman of rare distinction 
of character, and of a quite unique personality, 
who always seemed a being quite above, and 
apart from, the ordinary human species. Her 
enthusiasm surpassed his own, and latterly they 
were given up entirely to the wildest schemes and 
speculations. But it could be truly said of them 
that " an ideal may be mistaken, but if it be 
followed to the loss of goods and the peril of life, 
it is a purifying force for its disciples." Ulti- 
mately to both came the terrible experience of 
discovering that the whole structure to which 
they had sacrificed their lives, was built on 
iniquity and fraud. 

We met in Egypt, just after this discovery 
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had been forced upon them. The instant I 
looked at them, and heard the sound of their 
voices, I knew that something quite crushing had 
happened. I did not dare to ask any questions 
— ^the old mutual interest and affection were 
unaltered, but I felt there was just then a back- 
ground too terrible to bear allusion to, but I 
heard it all later from the friend who fortunately 

was able to go to poor Lady when on her 

deathbed on the heights of California . She would 
have followed her son to the stake. Her portion 
of discipline had been to keep a model lodging- 
house for working men ! 

It was in the house of this gentleman in 
San Francisco that the final interview be- 
tween the great Impostor and his victim 
took place. The scene, as described to me, 
was most dramatic. Such financial restitu- 
tion as was possible was insisted on, but what 
compensation could there be for the — ^so fax as 
this world goes — three ruined lives. Three 
graves lie at that Impostor's door — ^the one on 
the lonely Californian Hills, another under the 
shadow of Mount Carmel, and that of the brilliant 
genius, writer, diplomatist, society's darling, 
who passed out of this mortal life long before he 
had reached its allotted span, tenderly nursed 
in his last suffering hours by the friends of a life- 
time in an old historic mansion near London. 

This long digression has carried me to a period 
much later than that of which I was writing, to 
which I now return. 
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The late F. D. Maurice once said to the writer 
that for him the great charm of London lay in 
the fact that there was no place where you could 
feel yourself so much alone. At that time I was 
too young to appreciate this charm ; youth re- 
quires sympathy and is apt to be crushed in 
spirit by the sense of loneliness, and has no long 
memories to fall back upon. 

But in age there are some for whom there is 
nothing more delightful than the sense that Lon- 
don gives of being in, but not of, a crowd of 
living, moving, human beings, so different from 
the solitariness of the country-side with its still- 
ness of Death. In London all speaks of living, 
throbbing human life, of which you are content 
to be merely an onlooker, and not an actor in it. 



X 

THE ITALIAN DREAM 

" By woodland belt, by ocean bar, 

The fuU South breeze our foreheads fann'd, 
And lightly roU'd round moon and star 

Low music from the Magic Land. 
By ocean bar, by woodland belt. 

More fragrant grew the glowing night, 
While, faint thro' dark blue air, we felt 

The breath of some unnamed delight ; 
Till morning rose and smote from far 

Her elfin harps. Then sea and sky 
And woodland belt and ocean bar 

To one sweet note, sigh'd Itdy ! " 

Owen Meredith. 

IN the summer of 1868 a death occurred 
that made a cleavage in my life. Its 
outward and material conditions went 
on as before, but henceforth aU that per- 
tained to the inner life of thought and spirit was 
transferred to another planet, and I was left with 
only a memory, but one that was to me at once 
a religion and a safe-guard. 

It was at this moment of absolute collapse 
that the chance came to me of realising the old 
dream of seeing Italy, and it was in this way that 
she filled a place in my heart that no human 
being could have done, and became to me much 

188 
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more of a living creature than a mere " geo- 
graphical expression." 

Some old Manila friends who had already 
spent a year there had decided to return for fur- 
ther travel, and were anxious that I should 
accompany them, and my husband gave a willing 
assent to my joining forces with them. 

There was a choice of tenants for the little 
London nest. I gave preference to a young Irish 
peer, a widower with several small children. It 
does not sound an eligible choice, but he did not 
betray my confidence, and, two years later, when 
requiring our worldly goods for a larger house, 
we were obliged to tiirn him out, I could only 
say that, had I been in residence for that time, 
things would not have been so well-preserved. 
But, after all, and when every arrangement had 
been made, serious illness changed all our 
friends' plans and obliged them to return to their 
native America, and I found myself alone with 
my little pair and the faithful old family nurse 
who was always with me. 

We made straight for Florence, where my 
friends had passed the previous Winter, and 
as they had supplied me liberally with in- 
troductions to the many friends who had 
made their own stay there so pleasant a 
memory, I was fortunate in meeting from the 
very first with all the assistance I required. 
An ideal apartment, belonging to Signor Maria- 
necci, the artist who did so much of the early 
work for the Arundel Society, had been taken for 
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the winter by a young diplomatic couple who 
were suddenly transferred to another post, and 
were very glad to get it off their hands. Two 
good menservants were engaged, for at that time 
Italian women servants were wholly untrained in 
domestic service. I boarded with my cook, and 
so had no trouble with housekeeping. He 
fulfilled his obligations very well, but had it been 
quite otherwise no such material considerations 
would have disturbed my mind. 

While these arrangements were in progress we 
spent a week or two in an hotel. One wet after- 
noon I lent, so to say, my two children to a 
charming old lady staying in the same house. 
When we met at dinner that evening she said, 
" Oh, my dear, you never can be dull with those 
children," and it then appeared that my little 
girl had confided to her that " they did so hate 
cleanliness, but they had such clean parents." 
No doubt nurse's scrubbings and brushings had 
produced this effect ! Against all the manifold 
drawbacks of a very early marriage there is to be 
set the one enormous unquestionable good, that 
you and your children are all, so to say, young 
together, and grow up without the sense of any 
dividing chasm of age that necessitates such 
exhortations as, " Hush, dears, and don't make 
a noise to disturb poor mamma." 

My two small people were always with me, and 
we saw many things together in this wonderful 
new world — so new and yet so old — and so 
familiar, in which I sat down, and for th^ first 
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time realised the depths of my ignorance. I 
studied hard, and got to be on the most intimate 
terms with all the old Medici. I could have 
detailed the ramifications of their respective 
genealogies, which became much better known 
to me than those of our own family tree. The 
Quattrocentisti — ^the Renaissance — ^the Frescoes 
— ^the churches — ^the old Palazzi — ^what joy and 
bliss it all was ! Never had anyone the Italy 
fever as it took me. 

I was fortunate enough to secure the services 
of old Miss Southwood Smith, the daughter of 
England's first great sanitary reformer, and aunt 
of Miss Octavia Hill, as a daily morning teacher 
for my children. She was a most original- 
minded and sympathetic instructress, and if a 
certain youth ever showed signs of contrariness, 
she would remark with the most winning smile, 
" I know my friend George is going to give me 
his very best attention this morning," and the 
young rebel was instantly disarmed. 

Our apartment was close to the Cascine, and 
when 12 o'clock came, and lessons were over, 
there was time before lunch for the children to go 
for a run under the protection of the family dog, 
who had accompanied us from London. 

It never would have occurred to me to go into 
general society alone, and even the Italian 
Court circles of that day were not of a kind 
attractive to English taste. One great dame 
appeared at a fancy dress ball in a costume of 
leopard's skins so loosely stitched together that 
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her own skin was plainly visible between the 
joinings of the skins of the animal she was per- 
sonating. The burly figure of the Re Galan- 
tuomo was to be seen daily driving about, accom- 
panied by females of various degrees of unsuit- 
ability. He looked more like a Californian 
digger than the representative of the oldest 
dynasty in Europe. 

I was intimate in only two households, and 
after long days of books, picture galleries, 
churches, and country expeditions with the 
children, gathering wild flowers, I would have 
been obliged to assign General Gordon's reason 
for refusing a Marlborough House 9 o'clock 
dinner invitation, viz., that I generally went to 
bed about that hour. 

But I did not want for good company. Italy's 
greatest living historian would sometimes drop 
in of an evening, and give me an hour of most 
illuminating discourse. Mr. Hardman, who was 
then corresponding for the Times, was a near 
neighbour, and an old college chum of the 
American friends with whom I was to have come 
to Italy lived in the next street. He was a most 
cultivated man, well read, and of very fastidious 
taste, and, having spent long years in Italy, was 
the best of companions and instructors, and was 
delighted to have so receptive a disciple. 

It is hardly possible to convey the full sense of 
the difference between the Florence of that period 
and the same city as we know it to-day. In 
addition to aU her own loveliness of sky and sun, 
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of mountain range and fields of fiowars, there 
was the dignified repose of an English cathedral 
town, with none of its dullness. All the horrible 
outcome of modernity — trams, cycles, motors, 
etc., was unknown. It was indeed a Haunt of 
Ancient Peace. The beautiful drive, the Viale 
dei Colli, was not even begun, and all the ground 
round and about San Miniato (the " well- 
beloved " of old Lord Crawford) was like a wild 
garden. 

There was a kind of social equality, in 
which the American dollar had neither part nor 
lot. Of the two women I knew best, one was the 
wife of the doyen of the diplomatic corps, and 
the other was earning her living as bookkeeper 
in a picture dealer's shop, and they were on 
precisely the same social plane. The dear 
Marshs, who then, and to the end of their lives, 
honoured me with their friendship, were indeed 
a tower of strength, and Mrs. (Strickland) 
Anstey, as she preferred to be called, was a most 
interesting personality. She was related to the 
Stricklands of Sizergh, a very old Catholic 
family. Some years later, when she was visiting 
us in England, she expressed a wish to go to a 
certain convent, where the superior was holding 
a small reception of minor dignitaries, Eastern 
bishops retiirned from their dioceses, and so on. 
I listened to the conversation with great amuse- 
ment, but naturally took no part in it — it was of 
a nature to dispel for ever the figment of Catholic 
Unity. As we were driving home, she said to 

N 
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me, " My dear, you must never divulge what you 
have heard to-day ; if they had not all believed 
you to be one of us they never would have 
spoken so freely ! " 

In those days the picture galleries were open 
free to all comers, thus affording the immense 
advantage to students of being able to go and 
look at a particular picture in detail, and com- 
pare it with what had been read over-night as to 
its parentage and merits, without the least sense 
of that most wearisome of all things, " doing " 
a picture gallery. 

There were many people of interest then living 
in Florence — Colonel Laurence, the American 
Consul General, who had formerly occupied a 
post at the Court of St. James, was unfortunately 
just leaving Florence ; I had looked forward to 
the society of his charming wife, and for the 
short remainder of their stay she devoted herself 
to taking me about, and desired me to give 
" Thomas Adolphus " a message from her to the 
effect that he and I were to become friends. But 
I never felt drawn to this member of the literary 
set of those days, and rather took the view ex- 
pressed by old Miss Southwood Smith, that he 
always reminded her of the convict in Les 
MisSrables " ! Madame Losau was the leader 
of the musical section of society ; in later years 
she became the wife of Professor Hillebrand, and 
lived to a great age. 

There were also many visitors of name and 
fame in the winter and spring of 1868-9 ^ 
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Florence. Conspicuous among these was a well- 
known artist of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
an association much in the eye of the artistic 
public of that day. He had been spending some 
time in Palestine in search of inspirations that 
were to furnish the themes of some of the most 
celebrated pictures of the 19th century. In one 
of his already well-known works a certain flower- 
pot had figured, and this identical pot had found 
a home in the salon of two old Scotch ladies long 
resident in Florence, and well-known in literary 
and artistic circles, and it was a favourite saying 
that their hills were higher than the hUls of any 
other people, a very accurate and expressive 
description of their estimate of themselves in 
relation to the world at large. 

Invitations were sent out by them to a 
little knot of intimate friends judged worthy 
of the privilege of meeting this member of 
the P.R.B. I was among the number so 
honoured. Nine o'clock came, but the dis- 
tinguished guest of the evening did not ap- 
pear ; ten struck, and the only conjecture that 
could be hazarded was that probably he had 
been dining out, and so was legitimately detained 
— II o'clock struck, and we gave him up. The 
guests, much chagrined, began to disperse, not 
even the sight of the famous flower pot sufficed 
to console them for missing the opportunity of 
meeting its owner who had presented it. I 
believe it was he who had appropriated the 
particular ceramic on which I had set my affec- 
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tions. The servants were told they could retire 
to rest, the old ladies put out the lights and re- 
tired to their room, commenced to unrobe ; just 
as 12 o'clock midnight struck a ring came to the 
bell. The younger of the two old spinster sisters 
hastily snatched a shawl and cautiously opened 
the hall door, where stood the missing guest. He 
entered and hung up coat and hat as if it were 
the most usual and natural thing to arrive at 
that hour in an old maid's appartement. " But, 

Mr. ," said the spinster, " our guests are all 

gone." " Yes," was the reply, " I thought they 
would be." Clearly the Wykehamist motto 
that " manners maketh man," had formed no 
part of the education of this young member of 
the P.R.B. 

Curiously enough, it was in Florence that I 
was destined to meet and form a friendship that 
was indeed a " priceless possession," with Col- 
onel, afterwards Sir Henry, Yule — ^generally 
known as " Marco Polo Yule." He was at that 
time living at Palermo with his first wife and 
daughter — but came up to Florence to consult 
some books at the Laurentian Library. His 
family and that of my mother-in-law belonged 
to the same part of Scotland, but my friendship 
with him was entirely independent of that cir- 
cumstance. It lasted to the end of his life, and 
in after years I often was a guest at his delightful 
small dinner parties, where only those dis- 
tinguished in their own special line were to be 
met. 
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Perhaps none even of those chosen inti- 
mates knew Sir Henry under one aspect as I 
knew him, viz., as an adorer of a certain white 
Persian, Tojin, son of Shaitana, who generally 
fled from the genus homo, but who would lie 
stretched on Sir Henry's knee, completely 
hypnotised by the touch of that magnetic hand. 
Indeed, I am not sure that Sir Henry did not 
enquire for Tojin before asking if I was at home ! 
His was one of those rare natures to whom a friend 
in adversity was of much more account than one 
in prosperity, and when the dark days came, his 
thoughtful help and unwearied kindness never 
failed me. 

In walking about Florence I could not think 
who the odd-looking men were whom I saw 
continually taking off their hats to me until it 
dawned upon me that they were the " anti- 
quarii," whose shops had for me an inexplicable 
fascination. The " collecting " mania does not 
come by right of heredity, it is in the blood, and 
is an appetite that grows in the eating. Italy 
had not at that time been ransacked, and things 
worth having were to be had for very little 
money. Of course, one has always, in any pur- 
suit of the kind, to buy their experience, and my 
first lesson in this way came to me, oddly 
enough, not from an Italian, but from a country- 
woman of my own. 

On my journey home from the East, while 
waiting at Alexandria for the Marseilles boat, 
the friend to whose care I had been entrusted. 
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asked me one afternoon if I could look after 
myself for an hour or two, as there was a 
duty visit he felt he ought to pay. I assured 
him I was quite able to get on alone as I 
never quarrelled with my own company. That 
evening after dinner he quizzed me about the 
lamentable want of curiosity I had displayed in 
never having once proposed to inspect his 
wounded shoulder ; the lady for whom he had 
been to call that afternoon had insisted on his 
stripping so as to afford her this treat. I never 
enquired the name of this person, feeling no 
curiosity on the subject, and the incident had 
entirely passed from my mind, when one day in 
a small reunion in Florence in which my friend's 
name chanced to come up in conversation, I 
heard a lady expatiate with joy and pride on the 
peculiar satisfaction this inspection of injured 
bones and muscles had afforded her. I made 
no remark, but thought that if she could have 
known the mingled disgust and amusement her 
morbid curiosity had inspired, she would have 
held her peace. 

This lady had for the time being assumed 
the role of picture-dealer in the cause of 
charity, and was busily occupied in assisting 
decadent Italian families to dispose of their art 
treasures. The walls of her room were hung with 
pictures in modern Italian frames, with the 
names of the artists carved upon them, Murillos, 
Peruginos, and so on. There were also odds 
and ends of pottery, etc. I rather fancied a 
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small fragment of wood, on which some figures 
were painted, for which the moderate price of 
350 frs. was demanded. In a dealer's shop it 
would have been acquired for about 5 frs., but 
being attributed to Perugino, enhanced its value, 
I asked my old American friend to go with me 
one afternoon to look at these treasures. 

The lady was at home, and her cavalier servente 
obligingly fetched and carried from the walls for 
my friend's critical inspection. As we walked 
home together his indignation broke forth. " I 
like the impudence of that woman ! Murillos 
indeed ! As if every Murillo in Europe were not 

ticketted and docketted ! Murillos indeed " 

and he snorted on. I saw I had better keep clear 
of the pictures, none of which had any attraction 
for me, but there was a small piece of terra-cotta 
that rather took my fancy, and a few days later, 
meeting its custodian, I enquired if it was still 
on the market. " Oh, dear, no," was the reply, a 
well-known English artist, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the P.R.B., had snapped it up as soon as 
he saw it, and could not understand how an 
unappreciative community could have been so 
stupid as to have neglected such a treasure. 

Now as every collector is well aware, it is always 
the object that is just out of reach that immedi- 
ately gains in value and becomes most truly de- 
sired. Accordingly I described this lost treasure to 
Signor Fallerdeau, a celebrated Canadian copy- 
ist, who was doing some work for me in the Uffizi 
Gallery, and asked him if he ever came across 
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such a thing to let me know. He thought for a 
few minutes and then said he had seen some 
little time back such a thing as I had described, 
and gave me the name and address of the shop in 
which it had been. Signor Fallerdeau lived in a 
beautiful old Palazzo, and his own collections 
were well-known, and to his advice I owe the 
possession of several beautiful old marble bas- 
relief medallion heads which more than one con- 
noisseur mounted my stairs to inspect. 

On leaving the Gallery that afternoon at 4 
o'clock when it closed, I betook myself to the 
street to which I had been directed, and found 
the shop indicated without difficulty. It was 
one of those quaint old store-houses so common 
at that time, and of which a few are still to be 
found in the older parts of the city of Florence, 
a door in front, and another at the far end of its 
deep recesses, which opened on to another street 
— even in good daylight it is difficult to judge of 
the quality of the wares in those dungeon-like 
warehouses, and at that hour of the winter day 
the light was nearly gone. The only person in 
the place was its Padrone, and I tackled him at 
once as to the desirable object that had escaped 
me, describing it minutely. The man imme- 
diately said, yes, it was quite true what Signor 
Fallerdeau had told me, he had had such a thing 
but it was sold some time before, and to an 
Inglese. I asked if he could remember the name 
of the purchaser — he said he was no good at re- 
membering out-landish English names — it was 
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to a good customer, and had been sent to her 
address. " Si, si, numero tre Lung Arno — Ec 

Eccola." There was a click on the 

handle of the door, and on the threshold stood 
the lady of the Murillos, followed by the inevit- 
able cavalier servente. 

It was really a most dramatic moment ! As 
they advanced into the dimly-lighted warehouse- 
like shop with one or two oil lamps showing up 
the gloom, their astonishment when they became 
aware of my presence was very evident. After 
we had exchanged salutations I begged the shop- 
keeper not to allow me to divert his attention 
from his other customers, that I would look 
round and see if he had anything that suited my 
purse and taste. Every effort on the part of the 
new arrivals to get me out of that shop was made. 
Was I not afraid to be so far from my quarter 
of the town alone, and at that late hour ; surely 
I was not going to walk home alone, and un- 
accompanied, etc. To all these remarks I 
replied in most pleasant tones, that I knew my 
way quite weU, and had not the least fear of 
walking home alone. 

From the moment of their entry I had de- 
termined to outstay them, and commenced 
picking out sundry old Faenza jars, of which 
at that time there were numerous fine speci- 
mens to be had. What transpired between 
the visitors and the Padrone, I could not hear, 
and did not wish to appear to take the slightest 
interest in their proceedings. At last they gave 
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in, seeing that there was no hope of my doing so. 
I then turned to the Padrone, and without mak- 
ing the slightest allusion to his departed guests, I 
showed him the very extensive collection I had 
picked out, and said that it was impossible in 
that dim light to arrive at any decision, but that 
if he chose to bring these pieces to my address 
next morning, I would keep at least a certain 
number of them. This he was of course only too 
glad to undertake to do. When I reached home, 
I sent a note to my old American friend, and 
asked him to come round after dinner, as I had 
something to tell him. When he heard the - 
story of my afternoon's experience his comment 
was, " My dear chUd, if you go on at this rate 
your corpse will be found some fine night floating 
down the Arno ! " 

I sent another note to the benevolent helper 
of the impoverished Italian families, to say 
that I had changed my mind as to taking 
the small, worm-eaten piece of wood with 
the valuable Perugino designs painted on it, 
and that it therefore need not be kept for me. 
A few days later a friend asked me why I had 
altered my intention, and that it had been so 
unfortunate for the kind-hearted woman, who 
was so anxious to assist those in distress, and 
who had made so sure of my custom that she had 
already sent off the money the picture repre- 
sented to its owners ! 

The dealer turned up next morning with his 
man, bearing between them two large baskets of 
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majolica, from which I made liberal selections at 
prices which would have made a Bond Street 
specialist green with envy. I endeavoured to 
approach the subject of his customers' dealings 
with him, and in particular how much had been 
paid for the terra cotta that had been the cause 
of my visit to his shop, but to no purpose. He 
had been " squared," and all that he cotild be 
prevailed upon to say was- that it was " un 
affare." Now when a Florentine dealer makes 
that reply, it signifies that there was much more 
in the deal than that one special piece, and that 
he has no intention of revealing the secrets of the 
prison house to you or to any other outsider. 
And so ended my first experience of the fine 
art of " Collecting," and of bric-a-brac hunt- 
ing. 

Those who have followed its pursuit for as 
many long years as the present writer, wUl agree 
that there are certain fundamental rules, chief 
of these is to place no reliance on marks on china. 
These may easily be forgeries or additions made 
long after the article in question was fashioned. 
To be a judge of the quality of " paste " required 
a certain something in the hand, that decides to 
what " fabbrica " the piece in question belongs. 
I became by long practice an expert in the num- 
erous Italian " fabbricas " of majolica, from the 
primitive Montelupo to the gorgeous Maestro 
Giorgio — it comprises a long array of names, 
Urbino, Pesaro, Savona, Caffagiolo, Castel Dur- 
ante, Novi (little known), and a dozen others 
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known and unknown, for almost every district in 
Italy had its " fabbrica " in times gone by, and 
Farmacisti as well as noble families often had 
their " pots," as well as the big dishes on which 
macaroni was piled, made to order, and bearing 
their own " stemma," and in the case of a 
family being so distinguished as to possess a 
cardinal among its ancestors, a cardinal's hat 
would figure above the quarterings. 

But it is to your fingers you must trust. Once 
upon a time I bought from a pedlar in a moun- 
tain district near Urbino two small shallow cups, 
smaller even than the Casa Santa di Loreto cups. 
They were of exquisite fineness of paste and most 
brilliant colouring, but there was nothing what- 
ever to guide one to their lawful nomenclature. 
I showed these one day to a great London expert, 
who had been disposing for me of some dupli- 
cates I did not wish to keep. He looked at them, 
and in the course of our conversation said, " Of 
course, madam, you are aware that these two 
cups are forgeries." I said with some heat that 
I was willing to stake any little reputation I 
might have of a knowledge of majolica on those 
two cups, that I would leave them with him, and 
he could show them to a gentleman I named well 
up in that line, but to remember that I had no 
intention of parting with them. A few days 
after he came to me and said he must apologise 

for his mistake. Mr. had voted them of the 

very finest quality of majolica, but, like myself, 
was unable to put a name to them. I think I 
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paid 3 frs. a-piece for these cups, but, of course, 
that was an unusual chance. 

The further East the collector travels the 
more finesse he will require, but the most astute 
Italian, superior as he is to the average Briton in 
this particular art, is a child in the hands of an 
Arab. One of the latter nationality once told 
the writer that if she did not there and then in the 
Cairo bazaar possess herself of a certain pair of 
bracelets, she " would come to repentance." 
This prophecy was so well realised during the 
night that at a very early hour next day she 
returned to the bazaar stall and thought " to 
make believe " very much by asking to see vari- 
ous preliminary objects, ignoring the bracelets 
altogether, but the Arab whipped out the latter 
in the twinkling of an eye, and she could only feel 
thankful to have escaped the catastrophe of 
finding they had since been sold, for never has 
she come across a similar pair., 

But it does not do to tempt fate by a 
too rigid determination to adhere to the 
given word in the matter of price. Success 
in collecting depends chiefly on having studied 
the fine art — for such it may be termed — 
of giving in. To adjust the balance of knowing 
exactly when to stick out and when to give in 
demands long and intimate practice. Sad to 
say, the want of a due sense of proportion in this 
respect caused the writer the great loss of her 
collecting years of which even at this distance of 
years she can hardly bear to think. It was our 
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last day that year in Cairo, and in a few hours we 
were to leave for Athens. A recovery of a sum 
of what had threatened to be a bad debt em- 
boldened me to take a farewell stroll round the 
bazaar. Lo and behold! a Circassian belt was 
pulled out — its foundation was a thick strip of 
what one might suppose to have been a prayer 
carpet ; on this there shone some ten magnificent 
discs of beaten turquoise from the valley of the 
Murghab, and a large clasp in front of the same 
beautiful work. Its owner and I fell to at once 
to the great deal of bargaining, and advanced 
step by step to an " accordo " until only one 
Napoleon of difference lay between us ! And for 
that small sum I left the treasure behind me, 
and all the days of the sea passage to Athens 
were poisoned by the sickening reflection — 
worse than any "mal de mer" — of what an idiot 
I had been, and what a fatal banality was that 
rigidity of British birth that never realised till 
too late when to yield a point. 

Directly I got on shore at Athens I wrote 
to our friend. Sir Frederick Goldsmid, the 
Commissioner of the Daira at Cairo, imploring 
him not to eat or drink till he had that 
belt in his possession on my behalf. Alas, 
alas ! He was very busy for two days after 
receiving my appeal. On the third he went 
to the bazaar, only to find that on the previous 
day the belt had become the property of a French 
dealer ! Only once have I seen another of its 
kind, but far inferior, and that was in the South 
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Kensington Museum, and was, if my memory 
serves me right, in the loan collection of the late 
Mr. Massy Mainwaring. Never has such mis- 
chance befallen me in the collecting line as in 
the retention of that one Napoleon. Collectors 
all, take warning, and do not let adherence to 
your point be pushed too far ! 

When spring had fairly set in I decided to go 
for a bird's-eye view of the South, then, as now, 
what one may term the real Italy of one's 
dreams. I was afraid to go to Rome so late in 
the season on account of possible risk to my 
children's health, for it was a very different 
place then from the sanitary point of view to 
what it is to-day. And as I could not bear the 
thought of passing Rome without a glimpse of it, 
we went down by sea to Naples from Leghorn, 
and returned the same way. 

That was the first of many visits to that 
enchanting region where the joys of Nature 
eclipse even the interests of ancient art, and 
so up by slow stages and many stoppages, 
including one at Ravenna, the interest of which 
I have always felt to surpass even that 
of Rome itself — we came at last to Venice 
What a time it was ! I certainly saw the visitors 
in the hotel as they passed to and fro, but I took 
no heed of them. We were in the old Albergo di 
Roma, where the landlord's family, aunts, 
uncles and cousins did all the work, and had the 
little suite of rooms that were always occupied 
by Layard when in Venice. I told the landlord 
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he could save something for us to eat when we 
returned late, as we were not going to leave the 
sunsets for his stuffy table d'hote. 

I have often been in Venice since those days, 
and never leave it without the most poignant 
regret — ^nothing could make Venice "common or 
unclean," not even the German tourist and the 
British tea-party ! But in that first visit " the 
light that never was on sea or land," shed its halo 
over everything. Those were the days when 
you could nurse the Grimani Breviary on your 
knee as you turned over its pages, and in the 
Royal Palace the pictures returned from Vienna 
were still standing with their faces to the wall — 
there had not been time to re-hang them. 

The Alfred Trevelyans were then resident, and 
Mr. Trevelyan — ^not as yet Sir Alfred — ^with his 
wonderful knowledge of old lace, would bring in 
many a treasure. John Ball was courting his 
second wife, and the Von Usedoms were passers 
by. Madame Von Usedom was the daughter 
of the best known of the six knights of Eskdale, 
old Sir John Malcolm, of Persian fame. We 
fraternized over old Border memories, for her 
people and mine were very old cronies and neigh- 
bours. One and all were very kind to me ; they 
must have been amused with my enthusiasm. 
When the Trevelyans heard that I was contem- 
plating a brief halt at Verona, they told me I 
would find Ruskin there as he had not finished 
his work at the Tombs of the Scaligers. 

As soon as I had engaged rooms at the hotel in 
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Verona, I went to Santa Maria Antica with my 
small people, and there, sure enough, was 
Ruskin, intent on his drawing, and Baxter, his 
old Scotch " serving-man," handing him every- 
thing he required. The latter followed me with 
so persistent a stare, that I was quite discon- 
certed, and left the place. 

The only other occasion which I can recaU of 
having been, as the saying is, stared out of coun- 
tenance, was some years later, when, oddly 
enough, Matthew Arnold was the delinquent. A 
connection of his wife's family, who happened to 
be an intimate friend of my own, was visiting us 
one year when the Arnolds happened to be in 
London, and as she expressed a wish to see them, 
we drove to their place of residence. While Mrs. 
Arnold and my friend were comparing notes on 
family matters Matthew Arnold fixed his eyes 
on me and kept them in that position without 
many words escaping him. It was not in the 
least the stare of admiration, but distinctly that 
of an explorer in a new continent, calculating its 
possibilities of development. When we took 
our leave I felt much inclined to say I hoped his 
conclusions had been satisfactory, but his books 
had always been among the gods of my youth, 
and I forbore. 

When next I saw him it was in Westminster 
Abbey, when he was one of the pall bearers on 
that sad day when its beloved Dean was laid to 
rest, a fitting link with old Rugby times. "^lAnd 
just a year later Jowett preached in the Abbey 
o 
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his memorial sermon on the first anniversary of 
Arthur Stanley's death, which those who were 
privileged to hear it, are never likely to forget. 

That evening, when our old nurse returned 
from supper, she began expatiating on the de- 
lightful and improving time she had passed in 
the society of Baxter, Mr. Ruskin's serving man, 
and how she had confided to him that her 
mistress never went anywhere unaccompanied 
by his master's books, and how her beloved 
"sonney" was just as "gone" about every- 
thing he saw, and would, no doubt, in the 
future, be as qualified as Mr. Ruskin himself. 
But, she was much troubled by the man's 
assertion that the lady he had seen that day with 
the two little children, must have been a Miss 
Grey, and she, knowing to the contrary, they had 
nearly fought over this important point. 

Nurse had passed most of her life with members 
of my family on my father's side, but she was not 
posted in the ramifications of the other side of 
the house, and was unaware that the Bowerswell 
family were distant connections of my mother's. 
Baxter's stare, which had so annoyed me, was 
explained in a moment, for I had often heard of 
the resemblance between myself and " Effie," 
whom, however, I had never seen, as she belonged 
to the generation of the dear elders, and would 
not at any time have been a persona grata in our 
Puritanic household. Next morning, as I left 
my room, Mr. Ruskin started from his door on 
the opposite side of the gallery that ran round 
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the whole floor, so that we arrived simultaneously 
at the head of the great marble staircase. (This 
hotel has long since been pulled down.) 

My children were running on ahead, and Mr- 
Ruskin and I descended the wide staircase, step 
by step, one on each side — in solemn silence ! 
Now I am old enough to be able to recall the 
epoch when the mention of Ruskin's name, if 
introduced into any conversation, was like a 
stormy petrel, and the controversies that raged 
as to the effect of his views. But to me he has 
always been the heaven born in his teaching, 
both artistic and ethical. He , himself has 
summed up in a few words in one of his Oxford 
lectures the kernel of both. " Life without in- 
dustry is guilt, and industry without art is 
brutality." One who knew him well has left on 
record what he thought of his character and 
personality. " For the sake of others who have 
not known him as I have known him, I would 
declare my conviction that no other master of 
literature in our time has more earnestly and 
steadily endeavoured to set forth, for the help 
of those whom he addressed, whatever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, and lovely, or in his own 
life has more faithfully tried to practise the 
virtues which spring from the contemplation of 
these things and their adoption as the rule of 
conduct." 

I longed to go up to him with both hands out- 
stretched, and tell him what was indeed the 
truth, how greatly my pleasure in Italy — which 
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had then become to me a living thing — was 
owing to his teaching, and to thank him for it. 
But, at the best of times, I had no facility for 
approaching strangers, and, in spite of the way 
in which I had knocked about the world among 
all sorts and conditions of men, when left without 
my lawful protector, I was roUed up like a 
hedgehog in a panoply of shyness, and with so 
forbidding an expression that he would have 
been a bold man who would have accosted me. 
So we arrived at the foot of the stair voiceless, 
and as he turned the corner that led to the 
Scaliger Tombs, he gave a kind of impatient jerk 
of the shoulder that said as plainly as if the words 
had been spoken, " Very well, if you won't 
speak, neither will I." For once Ruskin had met 
a person more aloof than he himself was. I 
picked up my little pair and went across with 
them to Sant' Anastasia. I never again saw 
Ruskin, and I have never ceased to regret this 
lost opportunity. 

In recent years when, reading the magnificent 
monument that his biographer has raised to his 
memory, I became aware of his detestation of 
vivisection, I felt that was the one link wanting 
to rivet the perfect " accordo " between us. 



XI 

A ROMAN WINTER 

VERONA is even in this day one of the 
most purely Italian cities, and less 
affected by foreign influence than 
any other. The ordinary British 
tourist seldom tarries there, but hurries from 
Milan either to Venice or to the South. In later 
years I have had many delightful sojourns within 
its walls, but on this first visit I was obliged to 
hurry on to Milan, where I had arranged to meet 
a North Italian lady whom I had engaged as 
governess for my children before we left Florence, 
where she had been throughout the winter as 
companion to a lady. She wished to have a 
short holiday before entering another situation, 
and I, on my side, was glad to have the children 
without any regular lessons when they were all 
the time receiving so many new impressions. 

She was a highly-educated woman, and suffi- 
ciently able to have held the same post in the 
family of one of the leading English education- 
alists of the day, and of another family of the 
highest distinction in England, from both of 
whom she had excellent testimonials. I was 

unaware that the lady with whom she had lat- 
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terly been living as a companion was poor 
Madame Delia Torre, so well known as the 
" grey lady " who accompanied Garibaldi 
throughout all his campaigns — a woman so fas- 
cinating, that it was hardly possible to realise 
what her career had been, and at least one 
veteran diplomatist in Florence had given 
orders that she was never to be adftiitted to his 
sanctum on any pretext whatever, as he said he 
knew she would talk him into doing whatever 
she had come to ask ! 

This poor thing made her headquarters for 
some years at the Hotel Cavour, Milan, 
where we were staying, and which was then 
a great resort for the best class of travelling 
English, but eventually she had notice given 
her to leave. She tried to fasten herself 
on English visitors, and there was a certain 
child-like simplicity of manner about her that 
was most attractive, and of course people were 
furious when they came to know her real history 
and career. Wh6n my new governess appeared 
on the scene Madame Delia Torre tried to open 
my eyes to her real character. If the subjoined 
account of Madame della Torre's life and past 
career is to be accepted as correct, it certainly 
was a case of Satan reproving sin. 

" The Contessa della Torre was exceedingly 
handsome. She wore a hat and plume, 
trousers, boots and a long jacket. She was 
foolhardy brave. When a shell exploded by 
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her, instead of falling on the ground like the 
soldiers, she would stand looking at it, and 
making a cigarette all the time. The hospital 
was a building surrounding a large courtyard, 
and in the centre of the court Was a table 
where the amputations took place. By the 
side of the surgeon who operated stood the 
Contessa della Torre, who held the arms and 
legs while they were being cut off, and when 
they were severed, chucked them away to 
join others on a heap close by. There were 
so many, that she had a heap of arms on one 
side of her, and a heap of legs on the other. 
The soldiers, animated by her example, often 
sang the Garibaldian hymn while their limbs 
were being taken off, though they fainted 
away afterwards. 

" When the war was over, the Contessa 
della Torre retired to Milan. Her first hus- 
band, the Count della Torre, she soon aban- 
doned, her second husband, Signor Martino, 
a rich banker, soon abandoned her. Lately 
she has founded a Society for the Conversion 
of the Negroes of Central Africa, of which 
she appointed herself patroness, secretary 
and treasurer, and obtaining an English 
Clergy List, wrote in all directions for sub- 
scriptions. Of course, many clergy took no 
notice of the appeal, but a certain proportion 
responded and sent donations, which it is 
needless to say were not applied to Central 
Africa." 
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We spent the eaxly summer on the Italian 
Lakes, first at Como and then at Lago Maggiore. 
The latter was at that time the summer residence 
of many Italians of interest, beginning with the 
widowed Duchess of Genoa, and her lovely 
daughter the Principessa Margherita, who had 
been destined to be the bride of Prince Karl 
of Roumania, but who had eventually married 
her cousin, Victor Emanuel's eldest son, Prin- 
cipe Umberto. It was said she wept for joy 
when it was decided that she was to remain 
in Italy and as a member of the House of 
Savoy. 

The Cairoli family were among the best known 
among that little settlement, Madame Cairoli, 
who had given four sons to the national cause, 
was engaged during that summer in mursing her 
last surviving son — Benedetto. It was there 
that in later years Lady Strangford sought re- 
pose after her heroic work in nursing the wounded 
in the hospital she opened at Philippopoli. I 
had when in Venice, told Madame von Usedom 
how much I disliked hotel life, and she had 
named to me an Anglo-Italian family who owned 
an old villa on the lake side near Stresa, who 
were in the habit of taking in pensioners, or 
as would be said to-day, " paying guests " 
among people they knew, and where she and 
her family often spent a part of the hot weather. 
I went to look at this place and was very glad 
to find I could have a very nice suite of rooms 
where I enjoyed as much privacy as if in my 
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own house, only joining the family at meals 
and on occasional excursions. 

They had a carriage and a beautiful pair of 
horses, and we sometimes drove as far as Orta, to 
what I always think of as the most beautiful of 
all the Italian lakes. I had my own boat and 
boatman, and the children and I always spent 
the evenings after dinner on the lake. The 
only discordant note that disturbed this idyllic 
summer was in the governess, who often gave 
me occasion to think of Madame della Torre's 
words : ■" Mark me, madame," she had said ; 
" wait till a man appears on the scene." She 
was of that vulgar-minded type, who will walk 
about hotel gardens at night, assisting any 
male stranger picked up at dinner to smoke 
his cigar, and more than one hotel-keeper ex- 
pressed to nurse their regret that such a nice 
young lady as her mistress should have such a 
person about her. Nurse was furious and 
expressed her feelings in no measured terms. 
" To think, m'am," she said, " of all the years 
that you and I have been travelling together 
and always kept ourselves so respectable! " 

We were to spend the following winter in 
Rome, at that time a city where there was very 
little liberty of the subject, and where the 
greatest circumspection was necessary, and I 
felt that I never could trust my little daughter 
out with her, and, as we were about to be again 
on the move for at least two months, I did not 
at all enjoy the prospect of going in and out of 
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hotels with a person of this description in my 
train. Her health appeared to be very un- 
satisfactory, and I called in a very excellent 
Italian doctor from Arona, a man of very 
superior type as one so often finds in Italian 
country districts. 

I once knew a millionaire, who had been 
under a leading medical authority in Paris 
for some rather obscure disease. On his re- 
turn to his own property in Tuscany, he 
was taken suddenly ill one night with a re- 
currence of the same malady, and the young 
Doctor of the Comune was hastily summoned, 
as being the nearest at hand. To the surprise 
of the patient and his attendants the treatment 
prescribed was precisely the same as that under 
which he had been in Paris. 

This old medico at Arona had been attend- 
ing my children for some trifling ailment, and 
I had been struck by his insight into character as 
well as into drugs. Speaking to me one day of 
certain traits of character in which they 
differed widely, I replied that / was well 
aware of the correctness of his diagnosis, adding 
that / knew it in my quality of mother (we 
were speaking in Italian), but that I did not 
see how he had arrived at so exact an estimate. 
He replied, with a twinkle in his eye : " And 
I, dear signora, know it in my quality of doc- 
tor." 

I requested him to prescribe for the gover- 
ness's state of health, which appeared to me 
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to be somewhat unsatisfactory, and when he 
had concluded the business, he came to me and 
asked what kind of testimonials I had had 
when engaging this lady. " Oh," I replied, 
" of the most excellent description," and pro- 
ceeded to detail all the eulogies that had most 
justly been bestowed upon her methods. 
" Diamine ! Signora mia," said the doctor, 
" I am not speaking of her abilities but ' per 
la moralita.' " I nearly dropped, and ex- 
plained as well as I could that some things in 
England went without saying, and I fear I left 
him with a much poorer opinion of the British 
intellect than he had previously entertained. 

I at once interviewed the governess ; told her 
that in view of the unsatisfactory report of her 
health I could not incur the responsibility 
of taking her to Rome, and that it was there- 
fore useless for her to accompany us in our 
autumn travels and paid her a quarter's salary 
in lieu of notice. We started for Tyrol with 
a great sense of relief. When my friends in 
Florence heard of this little episode it caused 
them the greatest amusement that such an 
experience should have happened to me. 

There was a special art exhibition that year at 
Munich, and from there we went as far as Nurem- 
berg, which I had always longed to see, but the 
morning I awoke to find myself back in Italy 
was a joyful one for me. 

It was the middle of October before we called 
a brief halt in Florence to pick up our luggage. 
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and the very excellent manservant whom I had 
had the previous winter, and whom I had en- 
gaged to accompany us to Rome. Eventually 
we took him to England, where he remained 
with us for some years at a very different wage 
from that of the regulation English butler, but 
as he was too old to acquire a new language, 
besides labouring under the disadvantage of 
being a little deaf, I was reluctantly obliged to 
recognise that it was best he should return to his 
owa land. Friends used to implore me to tie a 
slate round his neck, as, if I was not at home 
when they called, they could not succeed in 
making him understand any message. 

We tarried a few days at Perugia and Assisi 
of blessed memory, places that in later years I 
came to know so well. At Assisi, hanging up 
outside the door of a cobbler's shop, there was an 
array of quite irresistible Farmacia jars, so 
Giovanni procured a basket and some straw and 
packed the lot, and with this addition to our 
impedimenta, we entered the Eternal City ! 
It is hardly possible for the traveller of to-day 
to understand all that was conveyed in these 
words at that time. It was in the memorable 
year of the Vatican Council, the last of the old 
order of things, when Rome was stiU the place of 
all others, where dignified old-world people were 
wont to establish themselves for the whole 
season, and the " bird's-eye views " were not as 
yet in vogue ! I still have the old Papal pass- 
port, without which entry was impossible, and 
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once you had entered you seemed to have left 
the modern world behind you ! 

The Papal power was absolute, and its police 
spies most vigilant. Gallenga, whom the Times 
had sent out to report on the Vatican Council, 
was ordered out of Rome within forty-eight hours 
of his arrival. I forget who took his place. 

In those days when the Pope drove out among 
his faithful Romans, his guards cleared the 
streets, at the sides of which [carriages used to 
draw up, and foot-passengers knelt down in dust 
or mud to receive the benediction of Sua San- 
tita! 

Friends had prepared me for the small social 
conventionalities necessitated by Roman usage. 
" You must either have a carriage or a man," 
they said, " if you have a man with you, you 
may do without the carriage." This definition 
was strictly accurate, and as my " man " was 
not available I had the carriage, and on occasions 
of church ceremonies the man-servant walked 
behind me carrying my camp-stool, and at the 
close of the function he pushed a way out 
through the crowd for me, and I never suffered 
the smallest annoyance in streets or public 
places — ^but to have walked about alone would 
have been impossible. 

I was in St. Peter's on that December morning 
when the members of the great Vatican Council 
filed in — a long procession from East and West, 
wonderful in costume and colour, an unforget- 
table historic pageant. And in the same great 
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Basilica, I heard the midnight mass — PaJes- 
trina's music — on Christmas Eve. When it was 
concluded I took up my quarters for the night 
in the church, wishing to make sure of a good 
place for the great function of the morning, when 
the Pope for the last time assisted with the full 
ceremonial of old traditions. In those days 
three large tribunes were erected near the high 
altar, one for the Roman Princes, one for the 
diplomatic body, and one for ladies, gowned and 
veiled in black. I managed to secure a front 
seat in this last, and was more than repaid for the 
fatigue of my fifteen hours' attendance in the 
church, after which, in spite of feeling more dead 
than alive, I went to vespers at S. Maria Maggiore 
in the afternoon — a church which, better than 
any other in Rome, lends itself to processional 
effects. 

The Roman ceremonies interested me ex- 
tremely, both from the archaeological and artistic 
point of view, but neither then nor at any subse- 
quent period, have they ever appealed to me 
from the side of religion. In my youth I had 
suffered too much from sacerdotalism, to which 
I attributed every misfortune of my life, and 
would have had the words of our great Whig 
historian inscribed over the door of every school- 
room throughout the Empire : — 

" It ought always to be remembered that 
ecclesiastical, and not merely papal encroach- 
ments, are what civil governments, and the laity 
in general have had to resist, a point which some 
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very zealous opponents of Rome have been 
willing to keep out of sight. The latter arose 
out of the former, and perhaps were in some 
respects less objectionable. But the true enemy 
is what is called High Church Principles, be they 
maintained by Pope, or bishop, or presbyter." 

Roman Catholicism of the type that is seen 
and known in England conveys no idea at all of 
the Roman Church abroad, and of the effects of 
clericalism, Vaticanism, and ultramontanism as 
factors in European politics, and if that section 
of the English Church which is now occupying 
! itself with fripperies of vestments — requiem 
masses — stations — confessional boxes, and 
preaching on " the small-pox of Protestantism 
that has so long disfigured the church," could 
only see the results of all that lies behind these 
outworks, it would make haste to abandon an 
attitude described by an old Scotch cleric as 
" pirouetting on the borders of Papacy." 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity," and there 
probably has never been a time in the history of 
the Papacy when the private lives of the Roman 
clergy have given so little occasion for scandal 
as in the last thirty years. 

But the old adage holds good to-day as in the 
times of Luther, " The nearer the Church the 
further from God." 

Rome is like London in this respect that every 
taste can there be gratified, whether in religious 
ceremonies, archaeological discoveries, studying 
old Masters, unearthing archives and folios, 
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or visiting artistic studios. It was, indeed, as 
has been recently said of a great library : " Not 
only a veritable instrument of knowledge, but 
a powerful stimulus to thought." 

At that time, the regulations as to hunting 
up fragments of old marbles were not so strict 
as in later years, and on the Italian side of the 
Palatine my children used to grub up beautiful 
pieces of giaUo antico and other marbles, and 
could have named every variety presented to 
them. 

The streets of Rome that winter almost re- 
called those of an Eastern city, so varied was 
the ecclesiastical garb of the many representa- 
tives from East and West who had come to 
attend the Council, and the quaint, old-fashioned 
liveries of the cardinals' carriages, when col- 
lected in the great Piazza of St. Peter or in the 
afternoon drive outside Porta Pia, formed the 
subject of many a painter's brush. Most of 
the celebrated artists of that time had their 
special reception day when the public was free 
to enter their studios. The American element 
was much to the fore, both Story and TUton 
taking a prominent place in the public regard. 

The foreign society, by which is to be under- 
stood the foreign residents in Rome, and not 
the old Roman " families," who remained a 
caste apart not only as regarded the foreigners, 
but as compared with the rest of Italy — formed 
a little world by itself. Only to such of those 
of other nationalities as had in the popular 
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phrase " gone over " was there any possibility 
of entering the magic circle of the Roman 
noblesse and even they always remained un 
tant soit peu outsiders. The resident English 
and American families were for the most part 
people of culture, and would hardly have felt 
it possible to live and breathe and have any 
being out of Rome, so great does the fascination 
grow as the result of long residence there. 

My children had as daily governess the lady 
who had filled that post to the future 
" Diplomatist's Wife " and her sister, then 
just making their entree into society. Their 
brother, the writer to whom English reviews 
sometimes refer as " Miss " Marion Crawford, 
was still in the hobbledehoy stage, and giving no 
indication of the genius revealed in " Mr. 
Isaacs." His mother and Mr. Terry gave 
delightful small social receptions at Palazzo 
Odescalchi, where my children went twice a week 
to join the young Terrys in what Americans call 
" dancing school." Another house where many 
people of interest in the literary and artistic 
world were to be met was that of Mr. Shakespeare 
Wood, well known in his earlier years for his 
portrait medallions in marble, but when the 
taste for sculpture waned, as it subsequently 
did, he held for many years the post of corres- 
pondent to the Times. 

A young literary aspirant of the Roman 
Catholic Church once said to the writer, " It 
is the acme of intelligence to stand well with 
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the cardinal and well with the Jesuits, and 
I've achieved both ! " Mr. Shakespeare 
Wood might have said the same of his own 
diplomacy as he was au mieux both with the 
Vatican and the Quirinal, and had the most 
extraordinary success in obtaining information 
not generally accessible to the public. Mrs. 
Shakespeare Wood was an intimate friend of my 
own. She had what one might call the mediaeval 
mind, and conversing with her was really like 
reading an old book on Rome. Many a visit 
have we paid together to places of interest in and 
about Rome, not only in that first winter, but 
in the many subsequent occasions when I had 
the happiness to find myself within its gates. 

But it was not the residents only who formed 
the society of Rome in that memorable year 
when all the world seemed to have gone to 
Rome. There was among the visitors an even 
larger number than usual of persons of light and 
leading. Among the best known of these in 
later years were two then very young girls (the 
younger hardly as yet out of the schoolroom), 
who, under the guidance of cultivated parents, 
were winning an education that developed the 
talent of the elder which won her a prominent 
place on the Academy walls, and caused the 
younger to be known as a consummate artist in 
English literature. 

Manning was in Rome, and preached on 
St. Patrick's Day in St. Isidore a sermon 
that made some little stir. Speaking of the 
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falling away of so many in Italy from the true 
faith, he said, " There were two nations who 
maintained their fidelity to the Church, one was 
France, the eldest daughter of the Church ; the 
other Ireland, poor, persecuted, downtrodden 
Ireland ! " There were a number of English 
Protestants present, and as we left the Church 
a little circle of not very friendly critics assem- 
bled in the Piazza, and expressed our feelings in 
no measured terms. Pio Nono, who loved his 
joke, is credited with saying to one of his entour- 
age one day, when speaking of Manning, " that 
he had enjoyed the benefit of a sacrament of 
which you and I, monsignore, could never by 
any possibility be partakers," alluding to the 
cardinal having been a married man before he 
entered the Roman hierarchy. 

Of course there were some tiresome people ' 
of the tourist order to be met with. One has to ■ 
take the chaff with the wheat. Among those 
of this description who came my way were a 
Scotch family with whom, as being distantly • 
connected with some friends of my own at home, | 
I had occasionally to exchange visits. They | 
furnished an amusing example of what may be 
called the " parochial mind." j 

Some members of the Trevelyan family 
from whom I had received so much kindness 
when in Venice, were coming to Rome on 
their wedding journey, and I was extremely 
anxious to do what I could to make their 
limited stay pleasant. An excursion was 
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planned, but when the day came letters were 
received requiring immediate reply, and so it 
was settled that the bridegroom should attend 
to the correspondence while his wife and I did 
our sightseeing. He spoke no Italian, and 
before going out I told Giovanni, in case he called 
again before we returned, to show him into the 
drawing-room and prepare tea. 

When we got back I found that this Scotch 
lady had left cards for me, and meeting 
her that evening at a small musical reunion, 
I expressed to her with more politeness than 
sincerity my regret that I had not been 
at home to receive her. To my surprise, she 
said with a toss of her head, that of course 
it was quite apparent that I was at home, as 
a tall, dark, Italian-looking man had not even 
enquired if I was at home, but had pushed past 
the man-servant into the house. I was quite 
bewildered, and could only say that I knew very 
few Italians, and certainly no one who answered 
to her description, and I suggested as the only 
explanation that occurred to me that it might 
have been a friend of Giovanni's, but was assured 
that that theory would not hold for a moment as 
the visitor who made himself so entirely at home 
was evidently a gentleman. I could only say 
that I would ask my servant for an explanation. 

When I addressed Giovanni on the subject next 
morning, he smiled benevolently at me and said, 
" Signora, don't you remember, you told me 
yourself before you went with the Signora 
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forestiera to drive that, if her husband came here 
before you returned, I was to allow him to wait 
for you in the drawing-room ? and the other lady 
who called was getting out her cards just at the 
moment when he arrived." I lost no time in 
destroying the mare's nest the Scotch parish- 
ioner had constructed, and took a particular 
pleasure in pointing out to her that the reason 
this " tall, dark, Italian-looking man " pushed 
into my apartment without speaking, was that 
he did not know a single word of the language 
of the country in which he was supposed to have 
been at home, but am certain that to the end of 
her days she was convinced that some deep 
iniquity was concealed. 

It has been to the present writer a lasting 
regret that she was not aware that Mrs. Augustus 
Craven — ^the " Pauline " of the beloved R^cit — 
was in Rome that winter. Although more than 
one of the group of saints whose family history 
it records had left this world before she entered 
it, they, one and all, have always been to me dear 
and intimate friends, and I have held the book 
in the same estimation as did the late Sir M. 
Grant Duff, who, in a memorable piece of criti- 
cism on another work, alludes to it as " that 
remarkable book which so many people, in so 
many lands, have taken up to pass an idle hour, 
and have found that they had unwittingly put 
themselves under an influence which would 
dominate their lives. And the strangest pecu- 
liarity of this influence is that it is absolutely 
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independent of opinion, and is felt sometimes 
in its fullest form by persons whose intellectual 
constructions are separated by whole seas of 
thought from those on which were buUt the lives 
recorded in these consecrated pages." 

And I would almost go the length of saying, as 
he assuredly would have done, that if shut up 
for the rest of life to the companionship of a single 
book, that is the one I would select in preference 
to any other. And to read and re-read that book 
in Rome is to give it its proper setting. I speak 
of the Rome before 1870, when no destroying 
hand had as yet been laid on the homes and 
haunts of which it treats, and when in the same 
unique atmosphere you could reconstruct for 
yourself the scenes with which it is so intimately 
associated, and recall one by one those figures 
the like of whom we shall not see again. They 
belong to an age when " the tender grace of a 
day that is dead " was united to culture, high 
breeding, and an absolute absorption in the 
things best worth living for, irrespective of 
creed. They happened to belong to the Roman 
Communion, but of whatever form their religion 
had been the outcome would have been the same. 

Rome, we do not use the word in the ecclesias- 
tical sense, is an atmosphere. An earlier writer 
than her of whom we have been speaking has 
left on record a description of the Roman Cam- 
pagna from his point of view, different indeed 
from this, but the one may well be taken as the 
complement of the other. 
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" Rien n'est comparable, pour la beauts, aux lignes 
de rhorizon romain, i la douce inclinaison des plans, aux 
contours suaves et fuyants des montagnes qui le ter- 
minent. Souvent les valines dans la campagne ont la 
forme d'une ardne, d'un cirque, d'un hippodrome ; les 
coteaux sont tailMs en terrasges, comme si la main puis- 
sante des Romains avait remue toute cette terra. Une 
vapeur particuli^re, repandue dans les lointains, arrondit 
les objets et dissimule ce qu'ils pourraient avoir de dur 
ou de heurt6 dans leurs formes. Les ombres ne sont 
jamais lourdes et noires ; il n'y a pas de masses si obscures 
de rochers et de feuillages dans lesqueUes il ne s'insue 
toujours un peu de lumidre. Une teinte singulidrement 
harmonieuse marie la terre, le ciel et les eaux ; toutes les 
surfaces, au moyen d'une gradation insensible de couleurs, 
s'unissent par leurs extremites, sans qu'on puisse deter- 
miner le point ou une nuance finit et ou I'autre com- 
mence. Vous avez sans doute admir6 dans les paysages 
de Claude Lorrain, cette lumi6re, qui semble ideale et plus 
belle que nature ? Eh bien, c'est la lumiere de Rome ! " 

This wonderful two years came to an end all 
too quickly. They were of inestimable value 
to my children. The free, open life was of itself 
a great gain, tastes were formed, and wider inter- 
ests gained than would have been possible in 
the routine of an English schoolroom, and in 
after years my son used to attribute many of his 
school triumphs to the fact that places and things 
which, as he said, were mere names to his school- 
fellows, were to him realities and happy mem- 
ories of sunshiny days dearly prized. We had 
left Italy before the great day in the September 
of that year, when, despite the " Jamais " of the 
eldest daughter of the Church, the Italian troops 
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effected a breach in the walls of Rome at Porta 
Pia, and one long, loud cry of " Patria " went up 
to heaven. 

At Dijon we met the first defeated French 
troops returning from Sedan, and heard the 
Marseillaise sung in the streets. 

The new Map of Europe was in the making. 

There have been many wanderings in subse- 
quent years — in France and Spain — in Sicily — 
in Italy itself — in Greece, and in Egypt. The 
great loss in my years of " wanderlust," a loss 
which I have always lamented, was not to have 
seen Khartoum. I had a pressing invitation to 
go there long before the era of Gordon, and for 
the journey I would have been under official 
escort, but the return might not have been so 
easy, and a latent suspicion lurking in a corner 
of my brain that perhaps it was not contem- 
plated that I would return, caused me to resist 
this tempting prospect. But all this belongs 
to the modern and not to the " hon vieux temps," 
when all the world was young. 

Looking back " down the long corridors of 
Time " (now to me peopled with ghosts), and 
apart altogether from those greatest assets of 
life — the friendships with which I have been so 
richly endowed- — the two things for which I give 
supreme thanksgiving are, first of aU, to have 
seen and known the old Italy — not certainly the 
Italy of the Brownings' day — still less the Byron 
and SheUey epoch — ^but still the Italy that was 
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indeed the " Terre des Morts," before the great 
upheaval of 1870, when Modernity swept in like 
a flood. We cannot put back the clock in 
national affairs any more than is possible in those 
personal to ourselves, and, Weighing the balance, 
no one would wish to see the old order revived. 
But it was the close of much that was beautiful 
to those who love the picturesque. 

The second great blessing, as I reckon it, 
paradoxical as it may sound, is to have left Italy 
when we did ! I had cherished visions of a per- 
manent settlement there, but it was not to be. 
Friends, whose experience was wider than mine, 
told me what a mistake, in view of education and 
up-bringing, this would be. I was quite unable, 
at that time, to see the justice of this opinion — 
the glamour was too strong — but have come 
since then most thoroughly to recognise it. Had 
my wishes prevailed, we might have escaped 
many misfortunes, and much material loss, but 
it is hardly too much to say that these seem 
nothing in comparison with my children having 
been brought up among the influences, and 
according to the standards of their own coun- 
try. 

We by no means share the opinion of that Prime 
Minister who avowed his inherent distrust of an 
Englishman who spoke French with a good 
French accent, and are so far from imagining that 
Britain has a monopoly of all the virtues and all 
the talents, that we would say that, given, in 
addition to our own special aptitude for colonis- 
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ing, an infusion of French thrift and the adapta- 
tion of the means to the end, the Swiss genius for 
municipal administration and military service, 
the industry of John Chinaman, and the artistic 
equipment of the Japanese, we might succeed 
in this national blend in deferring for an indefin- 
ite period, the arrival of that historic New Zea- 
lander who is to weep over the ruins of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

But, if what is left of that poor old fabric 
is to be preserved from further decay, she 
will want the aid of all her children — sons and 
daughters alike. Italy is excellent as a rearing 
ground for the young who, by reason of delicacy, 
or from having been born in tropical climates, can 
develop better there than in the rigours of our 
own climate, and as a refuge for old age to those 
whose work in life is done there is no country 
which can equal what she has to offer. But the 
English public school is the place for the English 
boy if the foundations of national character are 
to be well and truly laid. 

Nothing in this world is to be had without 
sacrifice of one kind or another. In that first 
winter of return to our native shores I am not 
ashamed to say that many a morning as we sat 
in the dreary London dining-room, the gas burn- 
ing overhead, and a thick white fog blotting out 
the " long unlovely street," I have poured out 
tea with " des larmes dans la voix," if not in the 
eyes, when I thought of the stone pines on the 
Pincian Hill and the blue of the Roman sky. 
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Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. 

When after much research, an old-world 
dwelling was found in a corner of Middlesex, 
not 100 miles from Hyde Park Corner, life was 
more endurable. The house stood in its own 
grounds, and was situated between a famous 
pigeon-shooting ground and an episcopal palace, 
which, from the fact of its occupant's family 
belonging entirely to the feminine gender, was 
known as the Curate's Aid Society. 

It was during the years of our occupation of this 
old house that I first made acquaintance with that 
most curious structure, the English suburban 
type of mind. We were quite unaware that in 
not attending our parish church, but electing to 
drive into London on Sunday mornings to " sit 
under," as it would be called in Scotland, the 
cleric of our choice, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
whom my children irreverently termed the 
" Brooke " " that flowed for ever," and this 
under the very nose of the chief pastor of the 
diocese, we were committing " Use majesty " of 
a most flagrant description. 

It was whispered about that we were Catho- 
lics, but did not wish this to be known. 
Who we were, from where we hailed, and, 
above all, to which section of that mysterious 
class of " something in the City," that em- 
braces so many grades from the manufactur- 
ing of playing cards to the highest order of the 
commerce of the Orient. One day we were in- 
formed by a neighbouring household that they 
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were expecting a visit from an old Scottish 
friend, and on the assumption that every Scot 
is brother to every other Scot, would we come to 
meet this fellow countryman at dinner. 

I sat next this individual at the dinner-table, 
and after some small talk he lapsed into descrip- 
tions of various beauty spots in the far North, 
which I felt to be in the nature of feelers. At last 
mention was made of a certain Border district that 
was, in fact, the cradle of our race. I turned 
and looked at him with more interest than I had 
hitherto felt, and said, probably with a slight 
touch of hauteur in my voice, " And pray what 
were you doing in Blankland." The reply was 
given with great dignity, " I was visiting my very 
old and much-respected friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Blank, of Blankland." " Then," said I, 
with composure equal to his own, " you were 
visiting my grandfather and grandmother." 
(Slight sensation among the assembled neigh- 
bours, for even in this democratic age, grand- 
parents are still somewhat in the nature of a 
social asset.) The ghost of that mysterious 
" something in the City " was laid to rest, and 
we never again encountered it. 

But in justice to the suburban mind, mention 
must be made of a verdict passed on some new 
settlers ; it was to the effect that " the so-and- 
so's seem really quite nice people, although they 
did not go to church, and read the Hibbert 
Journal." This conclusion must have been the 
outcome of an immensely liberal education. 
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One day I received a note from a retired vicar 
of the parish to say that he was expecting a 
god-son to spend his exeat with him, and that 
as he understood there was a place in the north 
of London called Lords, where cricket matches 
were played, he thought this would be a suitable 
way of entertaining his young friend, and could 
I tell him the way to find " Lord's ? " I always 
felt this worthy, who was about 80 years of age, 
was the only young man in the parish. He had 
been left a widower long years before we knew 
him, and had married en second noces a niece of 
Lord Palmerston, when he was 70 years of age. 
The happy couple spent their honeymoon in 
Scandinavia, where the chief attraction they 
found was some novel form of see-saw with 
which they solaced themselves. 

This idyllic spot, which was our home for a 
good many years, is now probably entirely 
changed. When misfortune drove us out of the 
house which we had so beautified that it became 
a well-known resort of literary and artistic 
friends, it passed into the possession of that same 
famous P.R.B. who was the missing guest in 
i86g, in Florence, and when in recent years I 
read of Ruskin having been there to visit him, I 
could have wept to think that I was not there 
to welcome him in my very own house and gar- 
den. 



XII 

A ROMAN SUMMER 

" E tu da i sette colli protendi, o Roma, le braccia 
A I'amor che diffuso splende per I'aure chete." 

" And thou from the seven hills, oh Rome, thou stretchest 
forth thine arms 
To the love that shines wide wafted on the gentle breezes." 
Oarducci. Terze Odi Barbare. 

I HAVE read somewhere that the Barbarian 
hordes who descended on Italy during 
the Dark Ages coined a word meaning 
literally the desire to eat figs, but signi- 
fying in its more extended sense that craving for 
the South which torments those who have once 
tasted the sweets thereof. Persephone — so runs 
the Greek myth — having eaten six seeds of a 
pomegranate in the realms of Dis, was thereby 
for ever doomed to pass six months of the year 
among the shades. 

Thus it was ordered for me that time and 
again the call of Rome should draw me back to 
her, never in later years quite the spell-bound 
thrall of that first wonderful winter, but always 
a whole-hearted votary. 

Eight years had elapsed between my first and 
second visits. A great change had come over 
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the face of the Eternal City. I had left her the 
Rome of the Popes, the Rome of the Renais- 
sance, if not of the Middle Ages, with many of her 
ancient monuments still standing wedged in 
among the accumulations of after ages, some of 
them well nigh line for line as Piranesi had limned 
them more than a century before, the Colosseum 
decked with a flora almost all its own, more than 
half the glories of the Foro Romano deep buried 
below the " Campo Vaccino," under the roots 
of the time-honoured ilex trees, beneath whose 
wide-spread branches the Buttari of the Cam- 
pagna, armed with their long goads, sold and 
bartered their cattle. I found her the Capital of 
United Italy, flushed with the pride of her new 
being— "Noi" "We" (the Piedmontese ele- 
ment) much in evidence. The pick and shovel 
of the improver everywhere busy. Archaeology 
— that blindfold Sibyl — ^pointing with her divin- 
ing-rod to treasures buried at our feet. Streets 
gas-lighted where of old the precarious flicker of 
sparse oil-lamps had glimmered on deeds of 
midnight melodrama. 

I can well remember the shock of surprise at 
finding omnibuses traversing the streets, and the 
priests going about in them like ordinary 
mortals! And I recalled the time when even 
one's washerwoman drove about in a little open 
carrozza ! ! 

It was the spring of 1878. Rome and Italy 
were just turning over a new leaf in the history 
of their reunited life. On the 9th of January, 
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Vittorio Emanuele, " first King of Italy," had 
died, excommunicate of Mother Church, but 
absolved by his chaplain on his death-bed, and 
had been laid to his rest in the Pantheon. On 
the 7th of February, in the fifty-first year of his 
Pontificate, Pio Nono, who had always held the 
belief that he would not outlive his great rival, 
had followed him. I arrived in Rome the day 
after the Pope's death, and was privileged to be 
present at the only great ecclesiastical pageant of 
modern times that could vie in scenic effect with 
that Which I had witnessed in i86g, at the open- 
ing of the Vatican Council — that memorable day 
when a Campagna crowd flocked into Rome to 
render their last tribute to the dead Pio Nono, 
who lay in state under the dome of St. Peter's ; 
wild men of the plain, clad in goat-skins, bent 
the knee, in silent homage, while the tears 
streamed down their furrowed cheeks, and, as if 
by the irony of fate, the troops of the House of 
Savoy kept guard on the steps of the dead Pope's 
resting-place. 

A new king sat at the Quirinal. 

Daily for nearly a fortnight a little column 
of smoke rising morning and evening over the 
Vatican cheated the expectation of the crowd 
of watchers in the Piazza del Popolo and on the 
Pincian, proclaiming to them that the two-thirds 
vote plus one of the Holy College of Cardinals in 
conclave necessary to secure the election of one 
of their number had not yet been cast, not yet 
had the other Baldacchini bowed down in adora- 
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tion to that of the successor-elect to the Chair 
of St. Peter. 

Then came a morning — ^that of the 20th Feb- 
ruary — when the mid-day gun boomed and no 
column of smoke rose. About an hour later 
" Urbi et Orbi " flashed forth the message : 
" We have a new Pontiff, Cardinal Pecci, 
Leone XIII." 

Party spirit in those days ran high between 
"Blacks" and "Whites," "Papalini" and 
" Piemontesi." Often it found vent in very 
petty ways. On the occupation of Rome by 
the Italian troops many of the old Roman 
nobility, partisans of Papal power, had donned 
mourning. Under the dais in the throne- 
room of many a Roman palace the chair of 
State destined for the Pontiff or Sovereign 
Princes on grand occasions stood turned to the 
wall, denoting that the family took no part 
in social functions so long as the Holy Father 
languished a prisoner in the Vatican. On the 
death of the King all the Court and most of 
the adherents of the new regime naturally 
went into mourning, whereupon the Papal 
party, or some of the extremists in that party, 
hastened to doff theirs. Thus the six-foot 
Suisse dominating the " portone " of Palazzo 
C, who for nearly eight years had figured in 
deepest black, suddenly shone forth again in 
scarlet and gold, only perforce to reassume his 
sable trappings a month later on the demise 
of Pio Nono. 
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Nor was this spirit confined to Italians and 
Catholics. Did not a certain Scottish dowager 
of the Reformed Faith, who for many years 
had made Rome her winter home, give the 
strictest orders to her coachman to tm-n her 
horses' heads whenever he saw one of the Royal 
carriages approaching, thus relieving her from 
the ungracious attitude of passing the occupants 
without recognition — ^bow to them, she would 
not ? 

In April of that year, General and Mrs. 
Grant, touring the old world in the interval bet- 
ween his second Presidency and third candida- 
ture, arrived in Rome. Their advent naturally 
created a flutter among the then numerous 
American community in Rome. A series of 
evening entertainments was given in their 
honour at the United States Legation, which 
had then recently removed from its picturesque 
quarters in an old Palazzo to a more modern 
apartment in the Piazza Santa Maria Maggiore. 
I had the privilege of being present at one of 
these receptions. 

Despite the predominant note of black which 
the recent deaths of King and Pope tendered 
de rigueur, the gathering was a brilliant one, 
including as it did many literary and artistic 
celebrities from both hemispheres, and not a 
few political nobilities. The Roman world took 
the ex-President and his rank very much au 
grand skieux, and the sight of Roman Princesses 
making Court curtsies to an American citjzeness 
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tickled my sense of the incongruous. When it 
came to my turn to be introduced, I found 
myself seated on the sofa by the side of Mrs. 
Grant. Being much interested at the time in 
Egypt, whence the Grants had just come, I 
enquired of her how they had enjoyed their 
Nile journey. The answer electrified me. " We 
enjoyed it fine," said Mrs. Grant. " The Khed- 
ive lent us one of his own steamers, and all the 
way up and all the way down I felt just like 
Cleopatra ! " My eye ran over the lines of 
the portly figure at my side (" O, Anthony ! ") 
and met hers, but there was no twinkle in them 
to tell me, what I afterwards learned, that Mrs. 
Grant was somewhat of a quiz, who would say 
a humorous thing with the most solemn air. 
" Ulysses," a soldier-like figure with a weather- 
beaten, bearded headpiece, contrasting curiously 
with the more refined physiognomies of the 
little knot of Roman notables among whom 
he stood, looked, and seemed to feel himself, 
out of place in a drawing-room. 

I had come to Rome to meet my son on his 
return from Egypt whither he had been in- 
valided for the winter. We had planned to 
spend the spring in Italy, returning to England 
in the summer. Fate, in the person of a pre- 
eminent Italian physician, pronounced other- 
wise. There was to be no England for us that 
year. The decree was one in which we both 
found it easy to acquiesce, but we differed some- 
what as to the interpretation thereof, the in- 
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valid clinging, with all the tenacity which 
illness often engenders, to the idea of passing 
the summer in Rome, while I dreamed of some 
cool, secluded nook in the " olive sandalled 
Apennine." Not without some qualms of con- 
science as to whether Rome in the summer 
months was a suitable place for a pale-faced 
lad, I came to a compromise by which the 
earlier part of the summer was to be spent there : 
later we were to move on to " fresh woods and 
pastures new." And so it came to pass that 
we found ourselves embarked on the venture 
of a Roman summer, a venture which was to 
make us partners in a wealth of impressions, 
treasured remembrances for many an after 
year. 

Ere we could set saU, however, on this venture, 
there were certain prosaic material considera- 
tions claiming our attention — first and fore- 
most, the choice of a " quartiere." 

" Youth at the prow " saw a vision of cool, 
lofty rooms in a sombre, picturesque old palazzo 
redolent of historic names. Fortune at the 
wheel just then gave a sudden turn to it, and 
the great god Circumstance commanded the 
strictest economy. A garret seemed much more 
likely to be our lot than a palace. 

We had searched high and low but had found 
nothing which was not as much above our purse 
as it was below our requirements. Then it 
was suggested to us by an old Roman friend 
that the " piano nobile " of Casa Z., for many 
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years the winter residence of Lady M., was 
standing empty, and that the proprietor, who 
reaped a golden harvest from his winter rents 
might perhaps be wilhng to let this desirable 
appartement to us for the summer months at 
a nominal figure. Here indeed was a combina- 
tion of all we were looking for, the high and airy 
position which I had stipulated for, the lofty 
rooms, the picturesqueness and the historic 
associations which youth had dreamed of, 
for had not the house been inhabited by a long 
line of notabilities, from Queen Christina of 
Sweden to the Chevalier de Bunsen ? There re- 
mained the question of price. It was with no 
small trepidation that we interviewed the pro- 
prietor, a man of the law, and, I believe, a 
lineal descendant of the founder of the house, 
in his abode on the ground floor. After listen- 
ing to our tale, he graciously signified his willing- 
ness to let to such a " distinta famiglia " (the 
epithet seems to be inseparable from the sub- 
stantive in the case of the Englishman in 
Italy) at the very modest figure which we had 
ourselves proposed. The agreement was con- 
cluded sSance tenante. 

Then with all the self-importance of youth 
recently promoted to the art of smoking, the 
invalid in his sweetest Italian expressed the 
hope that he might be permitted to smoke in 
the " salone." For a moment I feared that 
agreement was wrecked. But not so. " Cer- 
tainly, signorino, certainly," came the prompt 
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reply, " and, when you do, please have a care 
to scatter your cigarette ashes over the floor. 
Nothing like them for keeping fleas out of car- 
pets." 

And so it came to pass, by what then seemed 
to us and has ever since seemed, a direct inter- 
position of Providence in our favour, that, 
just at the moment when our fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb, we found ourselves more 
palatially lodged than we had ever been in our 
palmiest days — beggars on horseback ! 

Such indeed the somewhat supercilious porter 
seemed to consider us as we entered into oc- 
cupation the next day, eyeing our little party — 
the invalid, nurse, the faithful of early days, 
and myself — as if to say : " Who are these to 
occupy an appartement for which an English 
Contessa pays thousands of lire ? " Providence, 
however, seemed bent on putting a neat little 
finishing touch to its kindly intervention on our 
behalf, for a few days later the porter, no longer 
supercilious, handed me a little packet, accom- 
panied by the card of the premier Duke of 
the Roman nobility, who, quite unknown to 
me personally, had kindly undertaken, at the 
request of a common friend in Florence, to 
bring this little packet down to me. Thus 
Cerberus was satisfied as to our social respect- 
ability ! 

It remained to find a servant, and here an 
American artist and his wife, very old inhabi- 
tants of Rome, pressed on us the services of the 
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son of a faithful ' donna ' of their own. 
Tommaso, they assured us, if not a finished 
servant, was eminently trustworthy and respect- 
able. He would certainly be able, with the 
assistance of a donna di faccende and nurse, 
to satisfy all our requirements. And thus a 
few days later Tommaso the respectable — 
a fair-headed, somewhat weedy-looking youth 
— found himself installed in the little kitchen 
quarters in the garden half smothered under 
an ancient vine, communicating with our ap- 
paxtement and with the groundfloor by an out- 
side staircase. His duties were certainly not 
very onerous, except perhaps that of having 
to prepare a light breakfast about five o'clock 
every morning for the invalid ere the latter 
betook himself to early life-class at the adjacent 
Villa Medici. 

I do not know if, with others, certain scents, 
certain flowers, be as potent to raise up remin- 
iscences of " the sweet, sad years " as they are 
with me. Thus a meagre pot of Poinsettia in the 
window of a London florist will call up before 
my eyes a vision of the banks of the Pasig, with 
" buds and beUs and stars without a name " 
shooting up from among the broad green leaves 
of " hushed cool-rooted " bananas, to flaunt 
the gorgeous hues against the blue of the tropical 
sky, a whiff of Ylang-Ylang recalls fiery sunsets 
and glorious starlit evenings in the Philippines, 
acacia trees outlined against the purpling sky 
in the silver light of mjnriad fireflies clinging to 
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their boughs, a thousand sweet odours, impris- 
oned during the day, now released, stealing out 
on the cool damp air as night, " the long sought," 
begins to 

" Wander o'er cHy and sea and land. 
Touching all with her opiate wand." 

A cluster of white acacia blossoms hanging over 
the grimy wall of a semi-detached villa in a 
London suburb brings back memories of the long 
straight dusty roads around Ravenna, bordered 
with acacia trees waving their pendant white 
clusters over the ditches where now, as in 
Dante's day, the snakes chase the frogs in and 
out among the water-lilies. A red clove carna- 
tion — ^but of that anon. The scent of hay con- 
jures up for me, not so much the ghosts of sweet 
summer days on uplands in Tyrol or lingering 
twilight among the banks and braes of my own 
borderland, as those of early June mornings in 
that Roman summer, when, with the clang of the 
countless church bells rising from the great city 
below, the scent of hay would come stealing in 
from the Campagna on the fitful air. 

" The breezy call of incense-breathing morn " 
was indeed delightful. Delightful, too, the 
earlier hours of the morning. As the day ad- 
vanced it would get hot, even in the big " salone" 
with the windows at both ends open to invite a 
draught. Down in the Piazza below the sha- 
dows would shorten, devoured by the great white 
glare, and th© little black specks would grow 
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fewer and fewer, till the noon gun and the 
clamour of many bells wotild release from work- 
shop and office streamlets of humanity pouring 
forth to the mid-day meal. A little later and 
behind closed shutters and curtained shops 
Rome slept her siesta. We too woxild not be 
sorry to do in Rome as Rome does. 

As the afternoon wore on the shop-curtains 
and awnings, swaying at first ever so gently, then 
more steadily, would announce " the unseen 
presence " of the sea-breeze from Ostia. In 
those earlier hours of the afternoon we would 
seek some cool retreat, some haunt of ancient 
peace, in church or gallery, cloister or garden. 
We wavered in our allegiance between the rose- 
trellised grounds of the Villa Wolkonsky and the 
beautiful cloister of San Giovanni in Laterano, 
with its twisted columns, their quaint supporting 
beasts keeping watch and ward over tombs of 
Roman worthies dead and gone, and over the 
roses and lilies in the quadrangle. Then 

" As the weary day turns to her rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest," 

there would be drives out into the Campagna to 
return to town in the golden afterglow of the 
summer sunset. 

More rarely we would take our drive on the 
Pincio or in the Villa Borghese, or the Pamfili- 
Doria grounds. Royalty was often to be seen in 
these resorts. Queen Margherita, with her 
gracious smile, even more beautiful in the full 
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flower of her womanhood than as we had known 
her first in Florence ten years before, the bride 
of the Heir Apparent, King Humberto, barely 
thirty-four, but already grey-haired, pale-faced, 
sad-eyed. (Was there even then hovering over 
him some prescience of the tragedy of twenty- 
two years later ?) Sometimes, in a separate 
equipage with his English governess, the " Prin- 
cipino," then a very small person, even for his 
eight and a half years, but if the stories current 
of him were true, already very fully conscious of 
his own importance. 

One of these, which reached me from an 
eminently trustworthy source, told how, on 
a certain occasion a few months before the 
date of which I write, the little Prince, 
climbing into the carriage at the door of 
the Quirinal, ordered the coachman to take a 
certain drive. His English governess gave a 
contrary order. The little Prince stormed at 
her and at the coachman to no purpose. On the 
return of the party King Victor Emanuel, who 
had witnessed aU the scene from the balcony 
above, sent for the Principino and his governess 
and said to the latter, " I have to thank you for 
giving my grandson a lesson in obedience to- 
day." " That's all very well now," said the 
little Prince, perking his chin and drawing him- 
self up to his full height, " but when Vm King 
I'll cut off her head!" 

On still rarer occasions we would go to the 
Teatro Corea, then an open-air theatre, the 
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performances at which, beginning about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, to finish towards sunset, 
were much frequented by journalists, artists and 
the workaday world of Rome. Legouve, Augier, 
Dumas fUs and Sardou in Italian dress held the 
boards. Andrienne Lecouvreur, La Dame aux 
Camelias, L'Aventuriere in the Mausoleum of 
Augustus ! Truly " the whirligig of Time brings 
in his revenges." Native talent was only repre- 
sented by the acting, which was often of a 
superior order. For us the audience, too, was 
as good as the play. Best of all, perhaps, that 
closing quart d'heufe, when, the actors having 
paused perforce, their voices drowned by the 
church bells, our eyes would stray away from 
stage and audience to the upper tiers of the arena, 
gilt by the rays of the setting sun, the pigeons 
darting in and out among the blocks of traver- 
tine. 

Thus the summer days sped past, their mono- 
tony pleasantly varied for us by the high feasts 
of Holy Church — Pentecost, Corpus Domini, San 
Giovanni, San Pietro e Paolo. 

We attended all these functions religiously. 
Shorn though they were to a certain extent of 
their attraction by the determination of the 
Pontiff not to show himself outside the precincts 
of the Vatican, they still offered to our un- 
accustomed eyes the double interest of their 
spectacular pomp, and of the picturesqueness 
of the attendant crowd, Romans of Rome, 
Romans of the Campagna, pilgrims from beyond 
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the Alps, but scarcely a touch of the Anglo- 
American tourist element so conspicuous in 
winter. 

Of all these " feste " that of San Giovanni 
stands out most clearly in my memory. For 
many days before the 24th of June preparations 
had been biiisily made both inside and outside 
the Basilica of S. Giovanni in Laterano. All 
over the vast Piazza, where from the Mosaic 
work in the Triclinium of Leo III Thrones, Princi- 
palities and Powers have looked down for more 
than a thousand years on the vicissitudes of 
Rome, little booths roofed with branches had 
been set up, spits and bonfires made ready for the 
roasting of many whole oxen, kids and fowls. 
In the great church, amid much hammering, 
the piers had been draped with crimson damask, 
arches festooned with foliage, altar fronts and 
candelabra garnished with countless tapers. The 
stillness of our beloved cloister was broken by 
constant incursions of sacristans and scarlet- 
cassocked choir boys spreading out stiff brocade 
vestments and furbishing silver censers, or of 
prelates in purple and fine linen, giving direc- 
tions in the intervals of much taking of snuff. 
What glimpses did my envious eyes catch of 
beautiful old lace ! How many a piece of price- 
less point do the " dark unfathomed " drawers 
of Mother Church conceal ! 

From early dawn on the day before the actual 
festa, a constant stream of creaking ox-wains 
from the Campagna poured through the Porta 
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San Giovanni high piled with barrels or fiaschi 
of wine topped by a layer of live poultry, bundles 
of box and myrtle or sheaves of red carnations. 
It was customary in all the homesteads round 
Rome to keep these last over against the festival, 
for is it not on this night of aU others that witches 
and warlocks keep their unholy revels, and does 
not everybody know that the simplest way to 
ward off these uncanny gentry is to hold out to 
them a head of garlic or a carnation, the pistils of 
which the witch or warlock to whom they may be 
presented must — ere he or she can utter a spell — 
count correctly — an aU but impossible task, for 
the creature is sure to lose the place where the 
count began, and then the tale must be told all 
over again ? Equally potent for this purpose is 
the tinkling of a bell such as the little terra cotta 
ones sold in the Piazza on these occasions for a 
few centesimi. 

At sundown on the vigil of San Giovanni began 
a real saturnalia. The red wine flowed, the 
smoking torches flared, the roasting flesh fizzled 
on the spits, the scent of garlic hung heavy on the 
air ! Song and music and dancing were pro- 
longed far into the early hours of morning, and 
when dawn broke it found many a reveller pros- 
trate on the rough pavement of the Piazza. 

And so it is, that " by sweet enforcement and 
remembrance dear," a red carnation exercises a 
special spell over me, compelling me to count 
back the years to that midsummer's eve at San 
Giovanni in Laterano ! 
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June had given place to July. The summer 
was, so we were assured, an exceptionally hot 
one. The sun's eye began to have a sickly glare, 
and even the enthusiasm of youth to flag. Just 
then occurred a little domestic incident which 
helped to hasten our departure. 

It fell about in this wise. Returning home 
late one Sunday evening we found Tommaso the 
respectable, who had recently been somewhat 
unsatisfactory in several small ways a little more 
so than usual. Late as it was our simple supper 
was not ready nor were there any signs thereof. 
Tommaso had evidently been keeping holiday. 
Some words followed. The climax was reached 
when Tommaso called on to produce the oil — 
that fresh flask of salad oU opened only two days 
before — ^replied, " But, signora mia, I have just 
emptied it into the lamps ! " I had not then 
learned the lesson taught to me by later experi- 
ence that even the very best of Italian domestics, 
those to whom you may entrust your purse, and 
who, albeit perhaps unable to read or write, will 
render you at the end of a week a faithful account 
of all the market spendings therefor, down to the 
last centesimino for herbs, even such as these can 
scarcely withstand the golden temptation of oil.* 

^ In his adoration of the God of oil, the Southerner is 
distanced by the Oriental. I well remember a Cairene 
dragoman of mine, when we were making over some Dahabi- 
yeh Stores, pouring down his throat the remaining two- 
thirds of a large bottle of castor oil, remarking as he did so, 
that it would be a pity the good stuff should be lost. 
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The sun went down upon our wrath. 

At a very early hour the next morning came an 
unwonted tap on my bedroom door, and, entering 
with a hurried good-morning, the invalid told me 
that, no Tommaso having appeared with his 
breakfast tray, he had sought him in the kitchen 
quarters, and, finding him not, had questioned 
the porter, who deposed that about half an hour 
earlier Tommaso had quitted the premises, carry- 
ing off his box. There could be no doubt about 
it. Tommaso the respectable had levanted ! 
This seemed the more extraordinary because the 
wages for two or three weeks were due to him. 
A sudden anguishing thought darted through 
my brain. My purse, which I had left the night 
before on my writing table in the drawing-room. 
. . . ! The invalid flew to the drawing-room 
and returned in triumph with the purse. This 
momentary relief was to be followed later in the 
day by the impleasant discovery that none of 
the tradesmen's books, to pay which I had given 
Tommaso only the day before a sum far in excess 
of the amount due to him for his week's wages, 
had been paid. 

We felt bound to give notice of this incident to 
the Questura, but without any expectation of 
redress, nor did we get any. Never again did we 
set eyes on Tommaso the respectable. 

We were within a week or ten days of the ex- 
piration of our agreement with the landlord, 
so we determined to sacrifice what remained 
thereof and launch out a little earlier than we 
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had intended on the second part of our Roman 
venture, for it had been laid down in our Con- 
cordat that at the end of our sojourn in the city 
we were to take a giro round the Castdli Romani, 
visiting some spots in the environs of Rome, 
already well-known to us and others further 
afield, familiar to us only from diligent perusal 
of the pages of Dennis and Hare. 

To this end a little carriage from the piazza 
was chartered, with a sturdy horse and an oblig- 
ing young driver, a vehicle just large enough to 
hold our three selves with our luggage, reduced 
to two small valises and a bundle of sketching 
apparatus, tied on behind. 

Thus equipped we cast off the dust of the city 
and betook ourselves to the Campagna. 

Our first stage was Frascati, whose marble- 
terraced villas with their pleached alleys of ilex 
and myrtle 

" Where the mild whispers use " 

" Of shades and wanton winds and gushing brooks " 
" On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks," 

have offered a welcome retreat from the glare of 
the sun-baked cobblestones of the city to many 
generations of Romans. 

Thence through chestnut groves to Palestrina, 
the stones of whose squalid streets and decaying 
palaces seem to preach a sermon on the fickleness 
of Fortune. She whose majestic fane once 
embraced in its seven tiers all the hill side of 
Proeneste. How well I remember the hunt in the 
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hot noon among the filthy hovels for some place 
to lay our heads, the flies, the pigs, the fowls, the 
children, the beggars ! At last we were fain to 
content ourselves with quarters in a house one 
degree less dirty in appearance than the others, 
where the padrona, a witch-like old woman, 
distaff in hand, drove her cocks and hens out 
of the bedroom which was to be mine for one long 
sleepless night ! Olevano, haunt of German 
artists, was our next halting place, and we were 
not sorry to linger a few days in the comparative 
comfort and coolness of Casa Baldi, revelling in 
the wide outlook over olive-clad hillsides and 
rock-clinging villages to the dun plain and 
amethystine mountains, the whole panorama 
shimmering in the fierce white light of the July sun. 
Hot and dusty was our drive from Olevano 
to Subiaco ; rich the reward which awaited 
us in the groves and glades, the churches and 
sanctuaries which enshrine the memory and 
seem still to breathe the spirit of St. Benedict 
and St. Scholastica. Reluctantly we tore our- 
selves away from this sylvan solitude to revisit 
Tivoli, the ever-beautiful, beloved of poets and 
painters, to hear again the resonant roar of 
Anio's rainbowed leap and wander once more 
among the moss-grown fountains and stately 
Cyprus alleys of Villa d'Este, a truly ideal 
abode for Monarchs of Music and Princes of 
the Church.* 

* Cardinal Hohenlohe, the then occupant of V^^ d'Este, 
on one occasion entertained there King Ludwig of Bavaria 
and Richard Wagner. 
R 
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Rome once more — Rome in the full blaze 
of the August sun ! a few days to unpack and 
repack. Then once again we are on the road, 
this time trotting out of the Porta del Popolo 
with jingling bells, northward bound by the 
Via Flaminia for Civita Castellana. " One long- 
ing, lingering look " southwards from Baccano 
at the Cupolone and the outstretched Sabine 
Hills and we have said farewell to Rome and 
Latium. Etruria beckons us with her subtle 
witchery ; Civitei Castellana, Nepi, Sutri, Ron- 
cigliano still keeping watch and ward " in 
tower-crowned majesty " over their rifled tombs 
and treasure chambers ; further afield, Cap- 
rarola, with its frescoed halls and far-reaching 
prospect over lake and woodland ; Viterbo, 
city of fair women and fountains ; queenlike 
Orvieto enthroned on her rock of red tufo. 

Often in the " summer dreams " of later 
years I have seen again those " old palaces 
and towers," and side by side with remembrance 
of all the beautiful works wrought by the hand 
of man, and all the fair pictures painted by 
Nature, there wiU come up before me a very 
homely, but to my eyes, infinitely pathetic 
scene. 

It is a hot summer noon-tide. A little 
carriage drawn by a panting, fly-tormented 
but willing horse, has driven up a steep olive- 
clad hillside, and halted at the gate of a villa 
built under and on to the keep of a mediaeval 
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fortress mantled in ivy. The carriage-party 
follows a few paces behind on foot. The 
coachman rings the bell which responds with 
a clang. The gate is thrown open by a gar- 
dener who bids the party drive in at their con- 
venience. From a terraced walk overarched 
by pleached ilex trees, there advances, leaning 
on the arm of an attendant, a little white-haired 
lady with eager face and anxious eyes, then 
halts suddenly at the sight of strangers. " You 
see, it is not he," says the attendant, and leads 
her mistress away. " Poveretta," explains the 
gardener to the intruders, " she was expecting 
her son. She has been expecting him so long. 
Who knows when he will come ! Pray make 
yourselves at home." 



LENVOI 

THE chapter is finished, the tale is told. 
The " wander-jahren " are over, and 
belong to the past. Like the flowers 
of the forest the friends of youth have 
all gone away, they are translated to " another 
place," where they sit in an " upper chamber," 
and we are left alone. But when childhood's 
dream of the golden harps and crowns of a 
future state vanished into space a vision floated 
o'er my brain of the astral body in which to 
roam, by means of which we could visit and re- 
visit many new and some old lands. 

Starting from the forests of Sinaia we follow 
down that famed Dalmatian coast, where chief- 
tains and tribes are for ever flying at each other's 
throats, and no man calls his neighbour brother. 
Thence to Montenegro, where we climb the cliffs 
and greet its fine old ruler of the mountain race. 
Through the " Isles of Greece," renowned in song 
and story, to Athens, where memories of days 
past and gone throng on our brain of the glory 
that was Greece. From there to Egypt, once 
more to gaze on all its well-remembered treasures, 
and the many new additions brought to the light 
of day in recent times. 
From thence to the China of to-day ; not the 
260 
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" far Cathay " of our recollection ; and the fairy 
land of old Japan, now, alas ! much modernised. 
We stand at Lhassa, looking on the fields of blue 
poppies with appreciative eyes — on to Cashmere, 
with its Himalayan peaks, if only to have a 
glimpse of the Sihkim rhododendrons. When 
satiated with travel we retrace our steps to the 
land that, as has been finely said, " takes the 
colour out of all other lands," where we gaze with 
loving eyes on the trees our hands have planted 
and the roses we have watered — sometimes with 
our tears — in years gone by. And there we 
would fain lay us down in quiet peace to rest in 
God's Eternity. 

LAUS DEO. 
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